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hinking about broadening 


your market P 


Canco can help you add a new product to 
your line in several different ways. For example: 

Canco suggested to a cereal manufacturer that 
he use his by-product as a constituent of canned 
dog food. 

For a chocolate milk drink, it was Canco that 
developed a packing procedure and special clos- 
ing equipment. 

These are only two recent examples of Canco’s 
helpful, down-to-earth service to packers. 


Other Aspects 


Service at Canco is no mouthy word. It begins 
with expert advice on soil and what to grow and 
where to grow it. 


It includes top-notch engineering and equip- 


ment service in your plant. 


It continues with the most up-to-date knowl- 
edge in filling ... closing ... in containers ... in 
labeling . . . and in consumer recipes. 


Canco helps the resale of your products through 
nutrition research, home economic education, 
and through publicity to the medical profession. 


But Most Important... 


In addition, Canco has a large group of trouble- 
shooters on instant call. If any mechanical or 
processing emergency arises during the season, 
you can get it remedied quick—with a minimum 
of down-time. 


In 1948 alone, Canco made more than 25,000 
service calls to iron out kinks for packers. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 
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National Canners Association 


National Food Brokers Association 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


CATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—-JANUARY 23ed—31st 1950 
- 


Atlantic City Welcomes all food processors— 
brokers and distributors to the Greatest Food 
Congress on Earth —Jan. 23 —31, 1950. 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
invites its friends among Canners and Packers to 
the demand, repeat performance of 


AND WIS 


Warner Theatre—Atlan ic 
CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 29—Sunday “The 
MIDEO-RADIO. show “aliv: 


43rd Annual 


‘See your suppliers for 


this outstanding performanc 


JANUARY 27—30, 1950 
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and It Actually Delivers 
300 Cans of Peas per Minute 


An entirely new 12-Pocket Filler, based on the renowned Ayars 
patents and incorporating the changes and improvements so anxi- 
ously sought by every pea packer. Not only the FASTEST Filler 
ever built for peas, but one that insures a positive accuracy of 
fill and a completely measured and controlled brine supply. Will 
also fill Dry-Pack Beans, Whole-Grain Corn and Black Eye and 
Crowder Peas with great speed and accuracy. 


The well-known standard line of CRCO- 
Ayars Fillers, in 5, 6 and 10-Pocket and 
5 Pocket No. 10 Models are also avail- 
able. 


Write for complete 


details and prices 


THE BEST 


F< FOOo:- PROCESSOR: 
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cranberries 


MSL, sweet potatoes 
olives Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 


manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 


laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and technicians...fourteen field research offices... 


vegetables that are packed in cans . and an unrivaled ARAN 
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EDITORIALS 


turn over in his grave if he but knew what his 

sons and grandsons are up against today in the 
successful operation of modern day canneries. Sure 
enough grandpa had his share of problems—a fellow 
had to be right careful around the warehouse shed, 
when some darned broker fell down on the job—but 
compared to his grandson, he led a relatively blissful 
unscientific existence. And yet there remain today a 
great many canners confused and bewildered as the 
industry marches down the seemingly endless road of 
specialization. 


Some canners thought they had mastered all the 
finer points of accounting during the thirties when they 
found they could show a loss year after year and still 
stay in business. Then came the war with its count- 
less reports, taxes, payroll deductions and what not. 
As if that wasn’t enough, now it seems imperative that 
acanner know his costs, mind you, in minute detail by 
grade, can size, etc., etc., for it appears a fellow can no 
longer continue to sell at a loss and stay in business. 
The local banker no longer accepts invitations to din- 
ner with the family. 


G ‘tum over in his grav an old time canner would 


Then there’s the question of farm management. Why 
the canner is nothing but a dressed up farmer and 
knows all the angles to that one. No doubt he did 
until the Lord saw fit to send down a plague of insects, 
blights and growths to an extent never known before 
byman. Most canners haven’t yet figured out whether 
the bugs or the antidotes are the greater plague. 


Adi to this the scientific knowledge required for 
quality control—yea, even a pilot laboratory of your 
own; the mechanical genius required in this machine 
age; the diplomacy needed to handle every day labor 
situations; the legal brains to interpret government 
regulations; and now horror of horrors, the canners 
ae being told they must merchandise — move over 
Srandpa. 


MERCHANDISING—That term has been bandied 
about in industry circles now for the past couple of 
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years. “Merchandise or die on the vine’, canners have 
been told. Seeing the end of the gravy train, some few 
smaller size canners took that one between their teeth 
and did something concrete about it. Various associa- 
tions have started merchandising efforts for members; 
other canners have chipped in various amounts of 
money to product groups to merchandise the product. 
Yet those same canners who admit that the overall 
campaign will help move peas or corn or cherries or 
some other product, and who are anxious to know how 
to move JONES or SMITH brand, in conjunction with 
the drive, take on a blank stare when the word mer- 
chandising is mentioned. Well, they needn’t feel so 
badly, for only last week the National Food Brokers 
Association thought it well and proper and no doubt 
necessary to get out a booklet explaining “merchandis- 
ing” to their members who, bear in mind, are the sales 
experts for the industry. That very informative book- 
let entitled “Merchandising Service and the Food 
Broker” at long last gives us a definition of merchan- 
dising. Here it is—‘Merchandising, as we use the 
term, is any effort, other than selling and the manu- 
facturer’s advertising, to promote the sale of the manu- 
facturer’s products.” Like us the reader, may feel the 
definition is contradictory. Many brokers haven’t taken 
too kindly to merchandising, chiefly, no doubt, because 
like many canners they don’t know too much about it. 
Then too, there are a great many brokers who don’t 


‘agree with the oft repeated assertion that a canned 


foods sale isn’t made until the housewife serves the 
product on her table. The authors of the work evi- 
dently chose not to offend them by calling merchandis- 
ing a part of the selling operation. 


The booklet says that merchandising is not always 
practical—often not necessary; that there must be a 


_clear understanding between principal and broker of 


just what is needed and how it is to be accomplished. 
It points out the different kinds of service offered by 
brokers and because we feel it would perhaps be the 
most effective in most cases, and because it defines 
merchandising in much the same terms as we under- 
stand it, we are reproducing below method No. 3, 
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Morrisville Graduates Placed 


Roy Whipple, head of the Food Tech- 
nology Course of the New York State 
Agricultural & Technical Institute at 
Morrisville, has advised of the placement 
of the 1949 graduates. It is interesting 
to note that practically all of the gradu- 
ates have obtained employment in the 
food or allied industries. The names of 
the graduates and their placement fol- 
lows: 


L. Albright, in quality control work 
with Snow Crop Marketers, Inc.; G. 
Amidon, in food inspection with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; R. Ander- 
sen, operates his own business in Kenya 
Colony, East Africa; T. Baker, as head 
field man with Great Lakes Cooperative, 
North Girard, Pennsylvania; R. Barber, 
in production and sales at Cooperstown, 
New York; D. Beier, in production work 
with Fairmont Foods, Inc., Buffalo, New 
York; A. Brooks, is continuing his educa- 
tion in New York City; R. Brown, in 
production supervision with Vincennes 
Packing Corporation; S. Brown, in sales 
work with California Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Modesto, California. 


A. Ciarrocki, in quality control work 
with Francis H. Legget & Co. of New 
Jersey; D. Dixon, is a production worker 
with Birds Eye at Medina, New York; 


R. Engkvist, in personnel work with 
Finance Corporation, New York City; 
W. Ferris, in production supervision 
with Haxton Foods; R. Franza, in per- 
sonnel work with Grumman Aircraft 
Company, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
New York; J. Gillis, in production work 
with Armour & Company, New York 
City; P. Gugino, in production supervi- 
sion with Lawtons Canning Company; 
A. Haber owns his own food packaging 
company at Fancher, New York; Hab- 
berield as sanitation inspector for the 
City of Syracuse. 

P. Hickey, in sales for General Foods 
Corporation of Elmira, New York; D. 
Holmes, in inspection work with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agri- 
culture; W. Howard is continuing his 
education in New York City; L. Hummel, 
in sales work with Wilson & Company, 
New York City; C. Hunt, in sales and 
service work with The Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; J. Lamb, is 
in a Veterans Hospital at the present 
time; J. Lavery, in quality control with 
Birds Eye at Avon, New York; J. Ma- 
rone, Occupation unknown; K. Mathie- 
sen, in quality control work with R. B. 
Davis Baking Powder Company of Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey; A Moore, in inspection 
work with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


L. Morgan, in quality control work 
with Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago; 
R. Nankey, is a production worker with 
Vincennes Packing Corporation of Lock. 
port, New York; J. New, in inspection 
work with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; F. Northrup, in inspection and 
grading work with the New York State 
Department of Agriculture; L. Pechin- 
ski, is continuing his education in food 
technology at Michigan State College; F, 
Phelps, in quality control work with the 
Forman Pickle Company, Pittsford, New 
York; D. Ranney, in raw products work 
with Beechnut Packing Company, Ro- 
chester, New York; J. Rowe, as ware- 
house superintendent for Producers-Can- 
ners Cooperative at North Collins, New 
York; W. Salina, in raw products work 
with Beechnut Packing Company, Ro- 
chester; L. Salva, in raw products work 
with Producer - Canners Cooperative, 
North Collins, New York. 


D. Sefeik, in inspection work with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; J. 
Sims, in quality control work with Birds 
Eye-Snider; J. Stoter, in inspection work 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; R. Stroup, with Empire State Pick- 
ling Company of Phelps, New York; J. 
Trigilio, in production work with Vin- 
cennes Packing Corporation; H. Under- 
hill, in California at present time with 
occupation unknown; R. Wahmann, in 
personnel work with Swift & Company, 
New York City; V. Wells, has own can- 
ning plant in Maine. 


EDITORIAL 


10. To suggest dealer order stock in ample time to assure 
items being on shelf at all times. 


(Continued from page 5) 


which employs a separate staff of dealer servicemen 
(as distinguished from broker’s salesmen) whose func- 
tion is to do nothing but merchandising. 


“DUTIES OF DEALER SERVICEMEN 
1. To call on the stores as directed. 


2. To place the manufacturer’s merchandise on display in con- 
nection with advertising material wherever possible and to give 
the manufacturer’s advertising message to the dealer. 


3. To clean labels and remove or replace spoils and arrange 
the manufacturer’s merchandise on shelves, replenish shelf stock 
from storeroom and, wherever possible, secure most desirable 
shelf display. 

4. To acquaint the dealer with advantages of proper display 
and intelligently discuss profit and turnover. 

5. To suggest selling related items. 

6. To secure features in handbill or newspaper ads, supplying 
manufacturers’ mats or electros when available. 

7. To report the dealer’s or store manager’s comments—fa- 
vorable or otherwise, on any problem in connection with the 
manufacturer’s products. 

8. To ascertain if the dealer or store manager can secure 
adequate stock from jobber or warehouse. If there is any un- 
usual delay, try to determine the reason and follow through 
for correction. 

9. To report on competitive brands and activities 


11. To prepare reports as directed. 

12. To supervise store demonstrations. 

13. To secure the order through regular source of supply, if 
this is part of the service required. 


“In general, each retail man should use his initiative to gain 
the dealer’s attention and interest regarding the manufacturers’ 
products, passing on to dealers any ideas or suggestions pertain- 
ing to the entire grocery field that may be of value and interest. 
He should cultivate the good will of jobbers, salesmen, chain 
store managers and supervisors. 


“The number of calls per day depends on territory and neigh- 
borhoods. Each broker will have to determine his own policy 
after conferring with manufacturers.” 


Such a system will, of course, cost money. We be- 
lieve that such a program can be adjusted to even a 
small canner’s budget and that properly done it can 
and will prove an advantageous step. First analyze 
your distribution geographically for the past several 
years. Secondly, set up a logical area of distribution. 
Thirdly, pick the most advantageous market (not 
necessarily your largest) and concentrate your mer- 
chandising and advertising efforts there. Fourthly, be 
sure you pick a broker or a representative of your own 
who knows what he is doing. Fifthly, be sure you 
know what you are doing. Sixthly, if you haven't one 
already, write to N.F.B.A. for a copy of the booklet. 
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Patents Issued Cremogenized Corn Process 


Because of the wide interest of the in- 
dustry at this time in the new methods 
being employed by corn canners in pro- 
ducing cream style corn, we are repro- 
ducing below the claims of two patents 
just issued to The United Products Com- 
pany, Westminster, Maryland, by the 
United States Patent Office upon the ap- 
plication of Ralph Cover. 


Mr. Cover, President of the Company, 
is a holder of many patents in the corn 
canning art, and has been a specialist in 
whole kernel corn packing techniques for 
more than twenty years. 


The specifications of the two patents 
call for the preparation of the corn for 
canning by cutting and cleaning the 
same as whole kernel corn, and then util- 
izing one or another of the designated 
processes in the making of the cream 
corn product therefrom. 


In all the processes described, the re- 
sultant product is made up of a kernel 
component and a cream component. Both 
components may be of the same average 
maturity, or the kernel component may 
be made up of corn which is more im- 
mature than that forming the cream 
portion of the product. 

The kernel component may be whole 
kernels or may be composed of kernels 
and parts of kernels. 

The cream component is made of ker- 
nels which have been finely reduced after 
cutting and cleaning, and may or may 
not have the hulls or pericarp removed 
wholly or in part from same (as, for in- 
stance, by a finisher), and may or may 
not contain the embryo. 

In all the processes patented, silks, cob 
tissues and other extraneous matter first 
shall have been removed from the cut 
kernels, and some of the processes ex- 
clude corn scrapings from the product. 

For several years, corn has been can- 
ned by these processes under licenses 
from The United Products Company, and 
quite a lot of same has borne the com- 
pany’s certification mark “Cremogen- 
ized”, in cases where the products have 
been of quality above the minimum set 
by the company for the permissible use 
of the word in association therewith. 

In making the announcement, the com- 
pany stated that additional patents in 
the same art are still pending. 

The company has offered production 
franchises to all eanners and buyers. The 
royalty is a flat two-cents-per-case (re- 
gardle-s of can size), payable by the 
canne) 

Foll wing are the processes embraced 
by the two patents issued to date: 


U.S. PATENT, SER. NO. 2,484,375 
Issued October 11, 1949 
CORN PRODUCTS 
Wha: is claimed is: 
l. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising removing corn silks, 
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cob tissues and worms by water from 
kernels of corn selected from the class 
consisting of whole kernels and parts 
of whole kernels of corn after removal 
from the cob, reducing said kernels to 
a finely divided state and mixing in 
the substantial absence of corn scrap- 
ings the resulting product with kernels 
of corn which are substantially free of 
corn silks, cob tissues and worms, and 
which are selected from the class con- 
sisting of whole kernels and parts of 
whole kernels of corn. 


2. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising reducing to a finely 
divided state kernels of corn selected 
from the class consisting of whole ker- 
nels and parts of whole kernels of 
corn, said kernels being substantially 
free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms, and mixing in the substantial 
absence of corn scrapings the result- 
ing product with kernels of corn which 
are of a less advanced average stage 
of maturity than that. of the kernels 
from which said resulting product was 
produced, which are substantially free 
of corn silks, cob tissues and worms, 
and which are selected from the class 
consisting of whole kernels and parts 
of whole kernels of corn. 


3. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising removing corn silks, 
cob tissues and worms by water from 
kernels of corn selected from the class 
consisting of whole kernels and parts 
of whole kernels of corn after removal 
from the cob, comminuting said ker- 
nels to a finely divided state, mixing in 
the substantial absence of corn scrap- 
ings % to 8 parts of the resulting 
product with 1 part of kernels of corn 
which are substantially free of corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms, and which 
are selected from the class consisting 
of whole kernels and parts of whole 
kernels of corn. 


4. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising mixing 1 part of ker- 
nels of corn which are substantially 
free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms and which are selected from the 
class consisting of whole kernels and 
parts of whole kernels of corn with %4 
to 3 parts of finely divided corn grains 
which are substantially free of corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms. 


5. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising water washing kernels 
of corn after severance from the cob to 
remove cob tissues, corn silks and 
worms therefrom, comminuting the 
water washed kernels sufficient to pass 
through an 8 mesh sieve, mixing in the 
substantial absence of any corn scrap- 
ings the resulting comminuted prod- 
uct with a kernel component substan- 
tially free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms and which is selected from the 


class consisting of whole kernels and 
parts of whole kernels of corn. 


6. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising mixing in the substan- 
tial absence of corn scrapings 1 part 
of unblanched and uncooked kernels of 
corn which are substantially free of 
corn silks, cob tissues and worms and 
which are selected from the class con- 
sisting of whole kernels and parts of 
whole kernels of corn with % to 3 
parts of finely divided corn grains 
which are substantially free of corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms, and ster- 
ilizing the resulting mixture. 


7. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising water washing kernels 
of corn after removal from the cob to 
remove substantially completely corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms there- 
from, reducing said kernels to a finely 
divided state and mixing in the sub- 
stantial absence of corn scrapings the 
resulting finely divided product with 
kernels of corn which are water 
washed after removal from the cob to 
remove substantially completely corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms therefrom. 


8. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising water washing kernels 
of corn after severance from the cob 
to remove substantially completely 
corn silks, cob tissues, worms and em- 
bryo, reducing said kernels to a finely 
divided state and mixing in the sub- 
stantial absence of corn scrapings the 
resulting finely divided product with 
kernels of corn which are substantially 
free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms. 


9. The process of preparing a corn prod- 
uct comprising removing substantially 
all of the hulls from kernels of corn, 
which are substantially free of corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms, reducing 
the resulting endosperm to a finely di- 
vided state and mixing in the substan- 
tial absence of corn scrapings the re- 
sulting finely divided product with ker- 
nels of corn which are substantially 
free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms. 


10. The process of preparing a corn 
product comprising mixing in the sub- 
stantial absence of corn scrapings ker- 
nels of corn of a maturity averaging 
from the milk to early cream stage, 
which are substantially free of corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms and which 
are selected from the class consisting 
of whole kernels and parts of whole 
kernels of corn with finely divided corn 
grains produced from corn kernels of 
a more advanced average stage of ma- 
turity than the early cream stage, and 
which are substantially free of corn 

silks, cob tissues and worms. 
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U. S. PATENT, SER. NO. 2,484,376 
Issued October 11, 1949 
CREAM STYLE CORN 

What is claimed is: 

The process of preparing a cream 
style corn product comprising remov- 
ing corn silks, cob tissues and worms 
by water from kernels of corn selected 
from the class consisting of whole ker- 
nels and parts of whole kernels of corn 
after removal from the cob, reducing 
said kernels to a finely divided state 
and mixing in the substantial absence 
of corn scrapings the resulting prod- 
uct with kernels of corn which are sub- 
stantially free of corn silks, cob tissues 
and worms and which are selected 
from the class consisting of whole ker- 
nels and parts of whole kernels of 
corn, in such proportions that the final 
cream style corn contains 20 to 40% 
of the unreduced kernels and 35 to 
55% of the finely divided product. 

In the process of preparing a cream 
style corn product which contains 20 to 
40% of kernels of corn and 35 to 55% 
of finely divided corn grains, the step 
which comprises washing after sever- 
ance from the cob said kernels and the 
corn kernels from which said finely di- 
vided corn grains are produced to re- 
move substantially completely corn 
silks, cob tissues, worms and other for- 
eign substances therefrom. 

The process of preparing a cream 
style corn product comprising mixing 
in the substantial absence of corn 
scrapings kernels of corn which are 
substantially free of corn silks, cob 
tissues and worms and which are se- 
lected from the class consisting of 
whole kernels and parts of whole ker- 
nels of corn with finely divided corn 
grains which are substantially free of 
corn silks, cob tissues and worms, in 
such proportions that the quantity of 
said corn kernels in said product is 20 
to 40% and the quantity of said finely 
divided corn grains is 35 to 55%. 

In the process of preparing a cream 
style corn product containing 20 to 
40% of a kernel component consisting 
of kernels of corn which are substan- 
tially free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms and which are selected from the 
class consisting of whole kernels and 
parts of whole kernels of corn and 35 
to 55% of a finely divided corn com- 
ponent of corn grains, the steps which 
comprise washing corn kernels after 
removal from the cob with water to re- 
move cob tissues, corn silks and worms 
therefrom, dividing said corn kernels 
sufficiently fine so that substantially 
all of the resulting product is capable 
of passing through an 8-mesh sieve 
and mixing in the substantial absence 
of corn scrapings the resulting product 
with kernels of corn which are sub- 
stantially free of corn silks, cob tissues 
and worms and which are selected 
from the class consisting of whole ker- 
nels and parts of whole kernels of 
corn. 

The process of preparing a cream 
style corn product comprising water 
washing kernels of corn after sever- 
ance from the coh to remove cob tis- 


sues, corn silks and worms therefrom, 
comminuting said water washed ker- 
nels sufficiently fine so that substan- 
tially all of the resulting product is 
capable of passing through an 8-mesh 
sieve, mixing in the substantial ab- 
sence of any corn scrapings the result- 
ing comminuted product with a kernel 
component substantially free of corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms, and sub- 
stantially all of which are of a size of 
at least 30% of the whole kernel, in 
such proportions that the final cream 
style corn product contains 20 to 40% 
of said kernel component and 35 to 
55% of said comminuted product. 


The process of preparing a cream 
style corn product comprising mixing 
in the substantial absence of corn 
scrapings unblanched and _ uncooked 
kernels of corn which are substantially 
free of corn silks, cob tissues and 
worms and which are selected from the 
class consisting of whole kernels and 
parts of whole kernels of corn with 
finely divided corn grains which are 
substantially free of corn silks, cob 
tissues and worms, in such proportions 
that the final cream style corn product 
contains 20 to 40% of said kernels of 
corn and 35 to 55% of said finely di- 
vided product and sterilizing the re- 
sulting mixture. 


The process of preparing a cream 
style corn product comprising water 
washing kernels of corn after sever- 
ance from the cob to remove substan- 
tially completely corn silks, cob tis- 
sues and worms therefrom, comminut- 
ing said water washed kernels suffici- 
ently fine so that substantially all of 
the resulting product is capable of 
passing through an 8-mesh sieve and 
mixing in the substantial absence of 
corn scrapings the resulting product 
with kernels of corn, which are of a 
less advanced average stage of ma- 
turity than that of the kernels from 
which said resulting product is pro- 
duced and which are water washed 
after severance from the cob to re- 
move substantially completely corn 
silks, cob tissues and worms, in such 
proportions that the final cream style 
corn product contains 20 to 40% of the 
unreduced kernels and 35 to 55% of 
the finely divided product. 


The process of preparing a cream 
style corn product which contains 20 to 
40% of kernels of corn and 35 to 55% 
of a finely divided corn grain compon- 
ent, said method comprising water 
washing after severance from the cob 
said kernels of corn and the grains of 
corn from which said finely divided 
component is produced to remove sub- 
stantially completely corn silks, cob 
tissues and worms therefrom, commi- 
nuting the washed grains of corn for 
the finely divided corn component 
which are of a more advanced average 
stage of maturity than that of said 
kernels of corn and mixing in the sub- 
stantial absence of corn scrapings the 
resulting finely divided corn grains 
with said kernels of corn, 
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CANCO AVERTS STRIKE 


Inventories of steel sheets for con- 
tainer manufacturer in American Can 
Company plants will, in general, be ade- 
quate to meet customers’ estimated needs 
unless the steel strike continues for an 
unprecedented period, Carl H. Black, 
president of the Company, said on Fri- 
day, October 7. 

The Company hopes to accomplish the 
difficult operation of handling the “nor- 
mal current needs” of customers despite 
the difficulty arising out of meeting with 
existing stocks, the thousands of indi- 
vidual specifications as to types, gauges 
and sizes of material. Mr. Black said 
that in the event stocks run below full 
requirements of materials for any types 
of containers, the Company will follow 
its established policy of equitable alloca- 
tion so as to minimize hardships arising 
out of shortages. 

A threatened strike in twenty-six of 
the Company’s plants employing mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) was averted on Septem- 
ber thirtieth when a supplement to exist. 
ing contract was signed providing for a 
common contract expiration date of 
March 15, 1950, and agreement by the 
Company to set aside 6 cents per hour 
of regular time worked for a _ pension 
plan to be negotiated by a joint commit- 
tee. No wage increases were granted. 
The Company had agreed in earlier ne- 
gotiations to assume all costs of the 
group insurance plan to which employees 
had been contributing. 

The setting aside of this fund was 
agreed upon after the Union, following 
the Steelworkers’ policy line, refused the 
Company’s offer to extend to hourly- 
rated employees the annuity plan now in 
effect for salaried people, maintained at 
a greater cost to the Company than is 
called for in the arrangement with the 
Steelworkers. This plan includes a con- 
tribution of about 20 per cent by em- 
ployees. 

“Subscribing to the principle that all 
employees should receive equal consider- 
ation in matters pertaining to social se- 
curity,” Mr. Black said, “we had been 
making preparations to offer the pro- 
gram to hourly-rated employees long be- 
fore the current bargaining conferences. 
We discussed the plan with CIO officers 
last June, and it was offered in these ne- 
gotiations. We strongly believe in the 
principle of contributory pension pro- 
grams” he said, “and believe the regular 
Company annuity plan is in the best in- 
terest of all employees. Since by law, 
however, such benefits have become 4 
subject for collective bargaining, to i- 
sist on the principle of these greater 
benefits for employees in this Union 
would have resulted in the closing down 
of twenty-six plants with hardship to 
many other employees in our own and 
customers’ factories and to many busi 
nesses, large and small, in customer In- 
dustries. We therefore agreed to the 
6-cent noncontributory demand and will 
attempt to work out the best actuarily 
sound plan that can be developed within 
the limits of the agreed cost.” 
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HEINZ ESTABLISHES NEW 
SAFETY RECORD 


Pittsburgh factory employees of H. J. 
Heinz Company have established a new 
national safety record for the canning 
and preserving industry by working 
1,329,455 man-hours without a lost-time 
injury. These man-hours represent 107 
days. 

The Heinz workers passed the old 
mark of 1,182,906 man-hours, set by 
themselves in 1940. The record is in- 
tact and grows hourly. 

John Bechtel, department head of safe- 
ty and employee health, stated that the 
factory is now aiming at a “no lost- 
time injury” goal of 2,000,000 man- 
hours. A letter of congratulations ad- 
dressed to F. Y. Tiernan, factory man- 
ager was sent by Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. It read: 

“T am advised that your plant has 
established a new safety record in the 
canning and preseving industry. The 
fact that your plant set the previous 
record of over one million man-hours 
which has stood for nine years shows 
that this record is no accident. My sin- 
cere congratulations to you, your staff, 
and the employees in the Pittsburgh 
plant for this enviable record. May it 
continue to grow.” 


CANNED SHRIMP & OYSTER 
INSPECTION REGULATIONS 


Notice appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter of October 6 to the effect that the 
Federal Security Administrator proposes 
to amend the regulations for the inspec- 
tion of canned shrimp and canned oys- 
ters under the Federal Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act. Interested parties are 
given until November 5 to express their 
views in writing. 


ONTARIO DATES 


Secretary McCandless has announced 
the Annual Meeting of the Canned Foods 
Association of Ontario will be held at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Decem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14, 


FRED J. PETTY 


Fred J. Petty, 51 year old Vice-Presi- 
dent «nd Secretary of Ball Brothers & 
Company, with the firm for the past 25 
Years, died in his office on the morning 
of Sep.ember 30 of a heart attack. Mr, 
Petty was Director of Sales in the Con- 
tainer & Closure Division and had been 
active in the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute and the Canning Ma- 
thinery & Supplies Association. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GAIR APPOINTS CLARK 


Richard F. Clark, formerly associated 
with the Reynolds Metals Company in 
the development of aluminum foil lined 
cartons, has joined the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., New York manufacturers of 
corrugated containers and folding car- 


tons, to become Assistant Sales Manager. 


of the Folding Carton Division. 

An agreement was recently signed in 
which Gair will produce the aluminum 
foil lined cartons. Specially designed 
machinery developed by Reynolds to 
cover paperboard with aluminum has 
been purchased and leased by Gair. Gair 
will manufacture the cartons, and Reyn- 
olds will supply the foil. 


LINK BELT OPENS HOUSTON 
PLANT 


The Link Belt Company, well known 
manufacturers of chains, elevators, con- 
veyors and power transmission machin- 
ery, has opened a new manufacturing 
plant on a ten acre site in Houston, 
Texas. The new plant, of approximately 
45,000 square feet of floor space, is of 
one-story construction with a two story 
office section in the front. On Septem- 
ber 27 the company’s Board of Directors 
held a quarterly meeting at Houston, 
after which they proceeded to the plant 
for the formal opening. 


YOUNG GUARD YEAR BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY 


After more than eight months of 
voluminous correspondence, Robert L. 
(Bob) Ejirich, Secretary of the Young 
Guard Society, has finally been able to 
bring the list of members up to date and 
issued the new 1949-50 Year Book and 
Directory. 

Bob advises that plans for the big 
banquet and entertainment to be held at 
the Atlantic City Convention are shap- 
ing up nicely and members will soon re- 
ceive word of plans and instructions re- 
garding reservations for tables. Judg- 
ing by experiences of the past few years 
when the affair was a sell-out long in 
advance, it might be well to place your 
reservations just as soon as notification 
is received. This affair has grown to be 
the biggest thing of its kind at the na- 
tional meeting. Last year more than 
850 were in attendance. 


CHANGES IN CANADIAN 
PACKERS 


Vice-President S. G. Bennett has been 
elected Secretary of Canadian Packers, 
Limited, succeeding C. Wadge, who has 
retired, but who will continue as a Direc- 
tor. A. G. Hall was also elected a Direc- 
tor of the firm. 


PLANT OF CHARLES G. SUMMERS JR., AT NEW FREEDOM, PENNA. 
Located in the upper center is the new building built this year, on the upper level of 
which all of the company’s viners have been combined for a single operation. The 
lower level of the building adds about 8 per cent to warehouse storage facilities. The 
company, headed by Stran Damar, packs a full line of vegetables under their 
“Superfine” label. . 
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TEXAS CANNERS REELECT 


All officers of the Texas Canners Asso- 
ciation were reelected at the annual con- 
vention held at San Antonio, September 
29 to October 1. They are: John E. 
Frost, Delta Canning Company, Ray- 
mondville, President; Van C. Snell, Har- 
lingen Canning Company, Harlingen, 
Vice-President; Clyde Young, L. Maxcy 
Texas Corporation, Weslaco, Treasurer; 
and J. Overby Smith, Weslaco, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


CANNERS LEAGUE CHANGES 
DATES 


Canners League of California has an- 
nounced that the dates for its 1950 meet- 
ing scheduled for Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, have been changed from March 
23 and 24 to March 20 and 21. 

The dates for the Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting remain March 
9 and 10 at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, as previously announced. 


SIZE OF UNDERWATER 
EXPLOSIVES LIMITED 


The California State Lands Commis- 
sion has set up regulations designed to 
prevent the mass slaughter of fish by 
under-sea dynamite charges in oil ex- 
ploration work. In the future, no ex- 
plosives may be used at sea unless in- 
spectors from the State Lands Division 
and the Division of Fish and Game are 
on hand and charges are to be limited as 
to size. Fishermen claim that large 
quantities of fish have been destroyed in 
the past by the indiscriminative use of 
explosives. 


WHITE HOUSE 


NORTHWEST DATES CHANGED 


The Northwest Canners Association 
has announced that due to inadequate 
housing facilities the dates for its 1950 
Annual Meeting have been changed from 
March 15-17 as originally announced, to 
March 12, 13 and 14, at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. Registration 
will take place on the afternoon of March 
12 with meeting sessions beginning on 
the morning of the 138th extending 
through the 14th. 


MEAT CANNERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Meat Canners Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Russell M. 
Smith, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
President, reelected; Clinton Nelson, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 1st 
Vice-President; Gus Roberts, Cudahy 
Packing Company, Chicago, 2nd Vice- 
President; Wm. F. Foell, Foell Packing 
Company, Chicago, Treasurer; and J. H. 
Moninger, Chicago, Secretary, reelected. 


DULANY APPOINTS PHILLY 
BROKERS 


John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, 
Maryland canners and freezers, have ap- 
pointed the A. E. Sexton Company to 
represent them in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket on their canned foods products. 

The company is best known for their 
production of French style beans and 
sweet potatoes. They also pack Irish po- 
tatoes, green beans, lima beans, spinach, 
as well as a substantial line of dry pack 
items, 


SUNTI NY 
OPPLE 


Oe, 


PASCO-FLORIDAGOLD MERGE 
COMPLETED 


Although it was learned some time ago 
that Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Florida, had acquired the Floridagold 
Citrus Corporation, official announce- 
ment came this week, stating that Pasco 
has acquired the facilities, labels, trade 
marks and certain valuable personnel of 
the Floridagold Citrus Corporation. 
Floridagold will be operated as a division 
of Pasco and sales of the products will 
be handled by Pasco’s sales force with 
headquarters at Dade City and offices 
throughout the country. It is Pasco’s 
intention to preserve the high quality 
standards which have prevailed under 
the Floridagold label. The company feels 
that the addition of the Floridagold label 
to the line will enhance sales possibilities 
because of the tremendous consumer ac- 
ceptance it enjoys. 


SHRIMP CANNERS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


T. B. Holcombe, Indian Ridge Canning 
Company, Inc., Houma, Louisiana, was 
reelected President of the National 
Shrimp Canners & Packers Association 
at a meeting held September 14. Other 
officers returned to office are Vice-Presi- 
dents C. M. Carriere, Southern Shell 
Fish Company, Inc., Harvey, Louisiana; 
A. O. Soares, Biloxi Canning & Packing 
Company, Inc., Biloxi, Mississippi; and 
Miss Leonora Decueres, New Orleans, 
Secretary - Treasurer. John Versaggi, 
Versaggi Shrimp Company, Patterson, 
Louisiana, was also elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


IGNATIUS J. GOODE 


Ignatius J. Goode, sales executive of 
the White Cap Company, Chicago, for 
16 years, and prior to that Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales of the Vincennes 
(Ind.) Packing Company, died after a 
prolonged illness at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 6, at the age of 57. He leaves his 
widow, Clara N. Goode, a son, John P., 
and three daughters, Mary, Katherine 
and Anne. 


As a result of his long association he 
was widely known in the food industry, 
and his genial personality won him many 
lasting friendships. He was a member 
of the Old Guard Society and first at- 
tended canners’ conventions at the age of 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY—Always on the lookout for something different, the 
National Fruit Product Company of Winchester, Virginia, originators of the famous 
WHITE House brand of Apple Products, is offering the above quality items to the 
trade. The 12 ounce coffee mugs and 14% ounce beer mugs of pure apple jelly are 
proving especially popular in rural areas where their reuse value is highest. Pure 
cherry jelly in 12 ounce tumblers, a recent venture to use up part of the cherries 
a available in the area each year, is also proving a most attractive item. The coffee 
& mugs were offered early in August at $1.80 per dozen, the beer mugs at $2.15 and the 
res cherry jelly at $2.00. Other products of the company include cider and distilled vine- 
gar, apples, apple sauce, apple butter, other jellies, apple juice, prune juice, tomato 

juice and fruit pectin. Plants are located in Winchester, Waynesboro and Strasburg, 

Virginia; Martinsburg, West Virginia; Atlanta, Georgia, and Glassboro, New Jersey. 


12 with his father, and so had an un- 
broken record of attendance for a period 
of 45 years. He was also a member of 
the Knights of Columbus and the Elks. 


VISITING N. Y. 


Chester White, eastern sales manager 
for the Helwig & Leitch Co., of Balti- 
more, was visiting the New York trade 
during the past week. 
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GAIR INSTITUTES SCHOOLING 
PROGRAM 


The Robert Gair Company, New York 
manufacturers of folding cartons and 
paperboard shipping containers, is co- 
operating with State educational officials 
in a plan to eliminate the gap between 
schooling and remunerative employment 
and will, over a three year period, send 
representatives from its Piermont plant 
to talk at school assemblies in Rockland 
County, especially to juniors and seniors, 
and arrange trips through the plant for 
teachers and scholars. To put vocational 
guidance information into the hands of 
each 11th and 12th grade student the 
company has published for distribution 
in local schools, an informative booklet 
on the manufacture of folding cartons, 
prepared in cooperation with the Voca- 
tional Educational and Extension Board, 
titled “Jobs for you in the Paperboard 
and Folding Carton Industry”. It shows, 
stey by step, the manufacture from the 
paper stock to the finished package and 
stresses the close relationship between 
studies in vocational courses and actual 
jobs available in Gair’s Piermont plant. 


NEW ARKANSAS FIRM 


William Jessen, Bob Hunter and Perry 
Burge have formed Food Products, Inc. 
at Walnut Ridge, Arkansas. A plant has 
been leased at the air base near Walnut 
Ridge where canning machinery will be 
installed for the packing next season of 
greens and tomatoes. Mr. Jessen, who 
heads the firm, was formerly with a can- 
ning company at Osceola. 


FRITZSCHE AWARD WINNER 
GIVEN FAREWELL DINNER 


Sir John L. Simonsen of London, Di- 
dector of Great Britain’s Colonial Prod- 
ucts Research Council and recent recipi- 
ent of the 1949 Fritzsche Award, was the 
guest of honor at a farewell dinner held 
in the New York Athletic Club on Sep- 
tember 26th and given in his behalf by 
Mr. F. H. Leonhardt, President of Fritz- 
sche Brothers, Inc., donor of the Award. 
Another distinguished scientist and guest 
was Professor Marston T. Bogert, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Columbia University 
and a former President of both the 
American Chemical Society and the In- 
ternational Union of Chemistry. 

Visiting the United States for the first 
time, Sir John was here as the American 
Chei:ical Society’s selectee for this 
year’s Society - administered Fritzsche 
Award, an annual gold medal-$1,000 
cash award established by Fritzsche 
Brotliers, Inc. on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary to encourage and recognize 
“outs'anding achievement in the field of 
esseiiial oils and related chemicals”. He 
had !.en presented this Award the week 
previvus at the 116th national meeting 
of th» ACS at Atlantic City where he 
also ‘clivered his award address—‘“Ter- 


oe Chemistry. The Past and the Fu- 
ure’, 
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HEINZ BABY FOODS TAKE 
TO AIR 


Baby foods, both the strained and 
junior varieties which long have been 
“must” items on grocers’ shelves, are 
now establishing themselves as impor- 
tant culinary dishes on flights of sched- 
uled domestic and international airlines. 

The latest step in arranging a new and 
attractive baby food service is the plan 
devised by Trans World Airline and H. 
J. Heinz Company, whereby strained and 
junior foods are served on the airline’s 
flights, across America and in European 
lands where TWA carries a substantial 
number of infant passengers. 


Due to the growing number of baby 
air passengers, the airline and Heinz, in 
addition to the baby food service, have 
arranged a unique certificate to be pre- 
sented to the infants’ parents as a last- 
ing memento of the flight. 

Worthy of being included in any “baby 
book” the certificate is signed aboard the 
plane by both the captain and hostess 
and certifies the number of miles the 
baby has flown between points desig- 
nated. The baby’s age and the date of 
the flight are also recorded. 


Adding international flavor to the 
colorful certificate are figures of children 
dressed in the garb of the various coun- 
tries served by TWA, including the 
United States, Egypt, Portugal, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Algiers, Spain 
and India. 

A selection of Heinz strained and 
junior foods is carried on each of the 
company’s airplanes so that a mother 
may choose the type of food her baby 
favors. The food is then prepared and 
served by the hostess in accordance with 
the mother’s wishes. 


ta 


TWA and Heinz report that early 
tests of the baby food service and cer- 
tificate plan have indicated that parents 
regard the program as a friendly and 
important flight service. 


DEL MONTE FALL ROUND-UP 


The California Packing Corporation 
will put on its annual Del Monte Fall 
Round-Up beginning October 13 and run- 
ning through November 12. Included in 
the campaign will be local newspaper 
support, double spread in color in “Life” 
magazine of October 14, full page in 
color on Del Monte vegetables in “Look” 
and a full color page on fruits in the 
“Post”, a large assortment of point-of- 
sale material, and newspaper Ad. mats. 


HOLLIDY-PEER FORM 
BROKERAGE FIRM 


David M. Hollidy, who some five years 
ago formed a food brokerage company 
under his name at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and G. P. Peer, for 12 years 
associated with Bruce’s Juices, Inc., 
Tampa, Florida citrus packers in the 
capacities of Secretary-Treasurer, Sales 
Manager and General Manager, have 
joined forces to form the Hollidy-Peer 
Brokerage Company, serving principals 
in the Greensboro, Winston-Salem and 
Raleigh markets. 


JOINS FIRM 


Robbins-Greenwood Co., Houston food 
brokers, announces that Thomas F. Rob- 
bins. Jr., has been added as an active 
member. 


Baby Robert Tchirkow, son of Mr. George Tchirkow, Jr. (right) of Pittsburgh, 
smiles brightly from his mother’s lap at his hostess, Miss Mary Louise Reydel of West- 


field, N. J., after being served Heinz baby food aboard a TWA plane. 


TWA and Heinz 


have arranged baby food service whereby Heinz strained and junior foods are served 
on the airline’s domestic and international flights. 
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WHY AMERICA IS A LAND OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board, Continental Can Company, is now 
being heard over more than 40 local 
radio stations explaining why he believes 
that America—the America of competi- 
tion and free enterprise—is a land of 
opportunity. 


These broadcasts are part of “Amer- 
ica, Speak Up!” a weekly radio series 
created by America’s Future, Inc., a non- 
profit educational foundation devoted to 
the protection of our freedom. Each week 
a prominent American joins the “Speak 
Up!” parade. Mr. Conway’s talks are 
scheduled on different dates, from now 
through December, depending upon the 
locality. 


In his talk, which follows the inter- 
view technique, Mr. Conway analyzes his 
company’s eight - point industrial rela- 
tions program, which is based upon the 
policy, “Justice shall be our basis for 
building broader character as individu- 
als, and broader business as an institu- 
tion.” Mr. Conway adds that he believes 
that this statement of policy is typical of 
the outlook of nearly all American cor- 
poration management today. 


Mr. Conway recently celebrated his 
36th year with Continental. After leav- 
ing college he went into the piano busi- 
ness, and in 1905 organized the Conway 
Company after buying control of the 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company. In 1912, 
Continental Can elected him vice presi- 
dent and member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Executive Committee. 


In 1937 he was asked to become chair- 
man of the Committee for Study and Re- 
organization of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which subsequently became 
known as the Conway Committee. He 
is a trustee of the International Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and a direc- 
tor of the Boys’ Clubs of America. 


USDA BUYS TOMATO PASTE 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that offers of 133,900 cases 
Number 10 cans of canned tomato paste 
have been accepted for delivery from 
October 31 through December 31, 1949, 
under the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. All purchases were made in Cali- 
fornia at prices ranging from $4.7025 to 
$4.89 per case, f.o.b. and exclusive of 
cash discounts and car bracing charge 
rates. 


JOINS JANTZ COMPANY 


Roy Schafrick, a former distributor in 
the Cleveland market, has joined Fred 
H. Jantz & Company, Cleveland food 
brokers, and will call on the wholesale 
grocery and bakery trade in the area 
which includes Cleveland, Akron, Can- 
ton, Youngstown and Mansfield. 


PROTEST FREIGHT RATE 
INCREASE 


California canners have joined beet 
sugar refiners, livestock growers and 
meat packers in protesting a 4 per cent 
increase in intrastate freight rates 
sought by the State’s four major rail- 
roads. At a hearing before the State 
Public Utilities Commission the rail- 
roads asked for rate boosts within the 
State comparable to the interstate in- 
crease recently authorized by ICC. The 
increased rate is estimated by the rail- 
roads to return them $2,100,000, but can- 
ners and others held that the higher 
rates will mean less traffic and less rev- 
enue than before. 


FREEZER ADDS CANNING LINES 


Additional equipment for canning have 
been installed in the plant of Fresh 
Frozen Foods, Watsonville, California, 
and the output of green lima beans has 
been increased over that of last year. 
They are now offered in four can sizes. 


HEADS CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURERS 


William B. Tyler, vice-president and 
general counsel of the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd., 
San Francisco, California, has _ been 
elected president of the California Manu- 
facturers Association. 


STRIKE FORCES SUSPENSION 
OF DIVIDENDS 


S. & W. Fine Foods, San Francisco, 
California, has announced temporary 
suspension of dividends on its common 
stock because of the warehouse strike 
which ended recently. Dividends on the 
preferred stock are being continued. 


GETS DOG FOOD ACCOUNT 


Allen Products Company, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, packers of the “Al Po” 
line of dog foods, have appointed George 
Scott Wallace & Sons Corporation, Bal- 
timore food brokers, exclusive sales rep- 
resentatives for the State of Maryland. 


Canned Vegetable Exports Decline 


United States exports of processed 
vegetables and vegetable products during 
1948 declined sharply from the all time 
high reached in 1947, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, reported today. Dollar value 
of commercial exports of these food 
products in 1948 was $25,600,000, while 
in 1947 it was $39,600,000. 


Foreign import restrictions and in- 
creased food supplies in foreign countries 
were principally responsible for the de- 
cline in processed vegetable exports last 
year, according to a report in OIT’s 
“World Trade in Commodities” series. 


Foreign import restrictions were 
brought about in most instances by 
dwindling dollar balances abroad. The 
general improvement in world food pro- 
duction, including fresh and processed 
vegetables in foreign producing, consum- 
ing, and exporting countries, lessened the 
need for supplies from the United States. 
In 1947, the record-high export move- 
ment was the result of severe foreign 
shortages coupled with ample U. S. sup- 
plies and the 1948 export decline was in 
large measure a return to more normal 
export marketing conditions. 


The principal group of commodities 
covered in the category of processed 
vegetables and vegetable products are 
canned vegetables, vegetable juices, and 
soups. Commercial exports (excluding 
relief and Army shipments) of this 
group totaled 86,000,000 pounds in 1948. 
This is about the equivalent of 2,850,000 
cases, based on 24 No. 2 cans per case. 
In 1947, commercial exports reached ap- 
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proximately 20,000,000 pounds, the equiv- 
alent of 6,600,000 cases. 


In spite of this decline, however, com- 
mercial exports of canned vegetables, 
juices, and soups in 1948 were higher 
than for any comparable war or prewar 
period. They were about double the aver- 
age annual exports during the period 
1934-38. 


The OIT report points out that the 
production of total domestic production 
of canned vegetables and products which 
is exported has never been large. Dur- 
ing the prewar years exports took about 
1 percent of total domestic production, 
while in the 1947-48 season they took 
about 2.3 percent. 


The report includes a series of 41 de- 
tailed statistical tables accompanied by 
an overall and country-by-country dis- 
cussion of the principal features of 
United States foreign trade in processed 
vegetables and products. The tabular 
data contain export and import figures 
for all individual items, by major coun- 
tries of destination or origin, beginning 
with the 5-year 1934-38 average and con- 
tinuing with annual data through 1948. 
Analysis is made of the primary factors 
affecting our foreign trade with each 
important country. 


Copies of the report, entitled “United 
States Foreign Trade in Processed Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products”, (Part 
6-7-8, No. 28 of Vol. VII, WTIC) are 
available at 15 cents each from the De 
partment of Commerce, its Field Offices, 
and the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


HARRISON, ARK., Oct. 9—Corn: About 
80 per cent of last year as to yield and 
about 100 per cent as to acreage. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 10— Corn: 
Pack completed with a good yield in most 
sections but short in the South. Total 
for the State might be about 75 per cent 
of 1948. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., Oct. 10—Corn: 1.95 
tons per acre. 


MANCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 5—Corn: The 
acreage covered by our 1949 contracts 
yielded considerable more tonnage than 
our 1948 acreage. On the basis of fig- 
ures thus far available, we would esti- 
mate an increased tonnage of 20 per 
cent on harvested acreage. The color, 
flavor and consistency of our corn this 
year left nothing to be desired. The ex- 
tremely dry weather we experienced dur- 
ing the early growing had its effect, how- 
ever, in that the skin covering the kernel 
was rather tough in character. How- 
ever, the corn in our estimation was so 
much better than the year previously in 
other characteristics that much of our 
pack graded fancy. 


TOMATOES 


CLARKSVILLE, ARK., Oct. 3—Tomatoes: 
Pack just completed; about 50 per cent 
of last year. Acreage was about 80 per 
cent of average. Fair yield but short 
pack due to green wrap competition and 
below average quality. 


HARRISON, ARK., Oct. 9— Tomatoes: 
About 80 per cent of last year in acreage 
and not more than 60 per cent in yield. 


FOWLERTON, IND., Oct. 6 — Tomatoes: 
This section had an acreage of 65 per 
cent and production of about 60 per cent 
per acre compared to last year. Catsup 
production will not exceed 40 per cent 
of last year in Central States. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 10 Toma- 
toes: It seems that the months of Sep- 
tember and October have reversed them- 
selves. We are having better tomato 
weather in October than we had in Sep- 
tember, but it came too late to salvage 
the crop and produce a good pack. A 
few packers still operating part time but 
the pack is practically at an end. We 
estimate the yield around 4 tons per acre, 
with the total pack of tomatoes and prod- 


ucts considerably less than half of last 
year. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., Oct. 10—Tomatoes: 
6.84 ‘ons per acre. 


MANCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 5—Tomatoes: 
We, along with many other canners con- 
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AGRICULTURE 


sidered it advisable the early part of this 
year to reduce our acreage for the 1949 
pack. We reduced our acreage approxi- 
mately 25 per cent anticipating, of 
course, a normal yield. Our 1949 con- 
tracted acreage has yielded only 70 per 
cent of what we would consider normal 
and consequently our pack as compared 
to last year is approximately 50 per 
cent. The quality of tomatoes was defi- 
nitely unfavorable due primarily to split- 
ting around the tops. Due to a complete 
spraying program we were not affected 
by blight. 


DOWNINGS, VA., Oct. 5—Tomatoes: The 
yield per acre this year was around 50 
per cent of average. 


OTHER ITEMS 


CLARKSVILLE, ARK., Oct. 3— Beans: 
Fall acreage is very short; about 20 per 
cent of average. Yield is about average. 
Delayed fall rains prevented bumper 
yield. 

Spinach: Fall acreage is average; too 
early to predict yield. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., Oct. 10 — Peas: 


-7635 tons per acre. 
Pumpkin: Not enough to justify start- 
ing the line. 


MANCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 5—Carrots: 
Due to the fact that both canners and 
growers suffered financial losses on the 
1948 pack, which in New York State was 
extremely large, we considered it advis- 
able to contract as much acreage as pos- 
sible for the 1949 crop, feeling that 
growers had also suffered financial losses 
and would be reluctant to plant this year. 
Our ideas turned out to be correct but 
we did not anticipate very unfavorable 
weather which even after two plantings 
burned off our acreage. We, therefore, 
have very little tonnage to expect from 
contracted acreage and the price at the 
grower level is such at the present time 
that canners may be prohibited from 
purchasing tonnage for canning on the 
open.market. Thus far the quality of 
carrots we have seen has not been as 
good as usual. 


HALLWOOD, VA., Oct. 5— Sweet Pota- 
toes: We are now canning sweet pota- 
toes and the crop is about 65 per cent 
harvested to date. The yield has fallen 
considerably below last year due to the 
long dry spell. 


OSSEO, WIS., Sept. 30— Peas: None 
packed this year. 

Snap Beans: 75 per cent of crop. Wax 
Beans short in this territory. 
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UNIQUE CONTROL CHAMBER 
BUILT FOR GROWTH STUDIES 


Some of the most pampered corn 
plants in the world will be growing this 
winter at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at New Haven, 
where a new and unique control room 
has just been constructed for growth 
studies. 


Designed largely by Walton C. Galinat 
of the Station’s Genetics Department, 
the new room was built to help answer 
the question “What causes flowering in 
plants and can man control it?” If man 
could set the time when a crop is to 
mature, the advantages would obviously 
be great. 


Environment in the control room is a 
far cry from the haphazard conditions 
in which plants normally grow. Length 
of daylight hours, temperature, humid- 
ity and nutrition will all be rigidly con- 
trolled. 


It is known that all of these four fac- 
tors—length of day in relation to the 
number of hours of darkness, tempera- 
ture, humidity and the kind and amount 
of food received have some bearing. By 
making it possible to regulate these fac- 
tors and vary them at will, the new con- 
trol room should yield some valuable 
answers concerning the role and rela- 
tive importance of each in plant growth. 

All walls of the room, which is located 
beneath the ground, are blank so that no 
outside light is allowed to enter it. The 
room itself is divided into four long nar- 
row chambers, each containing a stand 
on which a shallow trough is placed. 
Corn plants will be grown in gravel cul- 
ture in these troughs, so that the 
amounts of potash, phosphorus and nitro- 
gen, the three essential plant food ele- 
ments, which the plants receive can be 
controlled with the highest degree of 
accuracy. 


Above each stand is a long battery of 
daylight fluorescent tubes, each of which 
is controlled by a time clock. Plants can 
thus be grown in continuous light, con- 
tinuous darkness, or any combination be- 
tween. Spring or fall growing condi- 
tions, or growing conditions in any part 
of the world can easily be simulated. 
When the battery of lights is turned off, 
the room is in absolute darkness. 


The degree of warmth and moisture in 
the room atmosphere can likewise be 
controlled absolutely. The room is the 
fifth of its kind to be constructed. Other 
similar control laboratories are in opera- 
tion at the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Research Center at Beltsville, Md., 
Harvard University, Boyce Thompson 
Institute and California Institute of 
Technology. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Cocktail Features Market — Little Talk Of 
Quantity Orders But Brisk Movement Of 
Small Lots—Many Sellers Hold Off Feeling 
Any Change Will Be To The Good— 
Indicated Production. 


THE MARKET — Marketwise about 
the only news during the week with a 
tinge of excitement was the arrival of 
first ships from Hawaii bearing pine- 
apple for use in cocktail. First ships to 
arrive experienced considerable difficulty 
finding a port where dock workers would 
handle the cargo, but latest reports indi- 
cate that arrivals are increasing. Mean- 
while there is a great deal of speculation 
as to just how much cocktail can and will 
be packed. With floor stocks out in many 
cases, buyers are scrambling for position. 

Trading on the other items remains 
steady with frequent reorders of small 
lots and no indications of quantity buy- 
ing. Buyers continue to hope for weak 
spots while many sellers refuse to come 
into the market at going prices. This is 
equally true on corn as well as tomatoes, 
tomato products, peas, and many fruit 
items. Corn canners feel that their mer- 
chandising efforts and a quality pack at 
reasonable prices, will go a long way to- 
ward levelling off an otherwise abnormal 
supply. Canned tuna, salmon and sar- 
dines remain on the weak side. Maine 
sardines took a dive during the week in 
sympathy with California and due to 
better runs in an abnormally warm Octo- 
ber. Kraut showed strength during the 
week, particularly in the Mid-West where 
prices are now generally on a level with 
New York State packers at $1.15-$1.20 
for fancy 2'%s. Beets are still in good 
demand and interest is being shown in 
carrots. Lima beans continue to enjoy 
a good call and dried items are coming 
into the picture more prominently. 


For all practical purposes canners’ 
floors, as well as distributors, are bare 
of citrus. New packs will not be avail- 
able in volume for at least two months. 
Because of spring frosts in Texas and 
early fall winds in Florida, grapefruit 
is reported scarce and opening prices are 
not expected to be far below last prices 
on ’48-’49 pack. For prices please turn 
to our price page. 


INDICATED PRODUCTION — Octo- 
ber 1 indicated production figures of 
crops for canning and freezing just re- 
leased by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics are of more than passing in- 
terest. Compared to the indications as 
of September 1, the October 1 figures 
show slightly increased prospects for 
lima beans, corn and kraut, and poorer 
prospects for beets, pimientos and toma- 
toes. 

The total 10 year average (1938-47), 
1948, indicated September and October 
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1949 production for these six commod- 
ities are shown in the table below: 


PRODUCTION 
(tons) 
Indicated 

10 Year Sept. Oct. 

Average 1948 1949 1949 
Lima Beans.. 35,260 68,780 72,590 76,610 
116,280 96,900 138,300 135,900 
1,037,270 1,262,100 1,239,000 1,259,400 
Pimientos .... 14,540 17,880 23,100 21,000 


Tomatoes ...... 2,714,400 2,910,300 2,373,500 2,362,500 
Sauerkraut (Con- 


tracted) ..... 80,630 90,580 79,250 82,500 


By State, the tomato figures for the 
important tomato states are most inter- 
esting. 


PRODUCTION OF TOMATOES 


(tons) 
Indicated 
Sept. Oct. 
Average 1948 1949 1949 
Maryland ............ 233,600 110,700 140,000 145,600 
99,100 71,000 54,800 53,300 
New York ...000.. 153,800 195,200 140,200 142,100 


New Jersey......... 211,000 160,600 138,000 121,900 


Pennsylvania .....144,200 159,100 131,200 133,200 
Ohio 173,900 249,900 151,800 140,800 
Indiana ....... 455,500 568,100 385,000 343,000 
Ark. & Mo eee 71,500 34,500 42,600 52,500 
California ........... 813,900 955,900 851,000 888,000 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Little Change In The Situation — Volume 
Buying Not Developing—Steady Price Posi- 
tion Forecast—Weakness In Salmon, Sar- 
dines—Tomatoes Steady—Pineapple Reach- 
ing Canneries At Last—Peas Show Improve- 
ment—Beans Routiné—Interest In Beets— 
Opening Prices On Kraut—Estimating Size 
Of Corn Pack. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Canned food mar- 
ket developments were without special 
change, either regards the volume of 
business or the price structure. There 
were some instances where price shading 
developed, but this failed to bring about 
an increase in sales volume. 


Much attention has been given to re- 
ports over the late summer that inven- 
tory stocks, both on the part of jobbers 
and consumers were small. It was also 
indicated that as the Fall buying season 
approached there would be a pickup in 
the trading for these interests would 
find it necessary to have sizeable stocks 
on hand to meet the expected holiday 
call. However, the year is steadily mov- 
ing forward and so far there have been 
no indications of any such trend. Fur- 
thermore, many operators are now of the 
opinion that there will be no immediate 
change in the buying trend and that the 
bulk of buyers will continue to operate 
about as closely as possible. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE OUTLOOK — Most canned food 
market forecasts call for a steady price 
position, with a few fractional declines 
likely, which would be offset by probably 
a few price advances. On the firm side 
of the market are mentioned tomatoes, 
asparagus, peaches, and a few other 
items, while the belief prevailed that 
there would be some shading of many 
canned fish items. 


Just how the new tariff rates follow- 
ing the recent currency devaluation in 
many of the World’s markets will work 
as regards imported market values re- 
mains to be seen. Canned foods are men- 
tioned prominently in the list. Lower 
selling prices could offer stiffer competi- 
tion to the domestic products, it was 
pointed out. Meanwhile, the rates are 
not expected to be effective until around 
the end of the year, and this will give 
the trade time to work out the problem. 

Many trade interests are impressed by 
the failure of tomato products to show 
price changes of importance especially in 
view of the reported short packs in the 
East and Mid-west. Corn is definitely 
on the easy side and the market has been 
faced with increased selling competition 
this year from the fresh markets. 


SALMON—While the market for pink 
salmon was maintained at $16.00 per 
case, basis 1s tall, and chums at $15.00, 
there were indications that the list could 
be shaded were any fair size orders 
around. The 1949 Alaska pack was re- 
ported as completed with a total of 
4,339,522 cases, compared with the 1948 
production of 3,931,390 cases. Pinks and 
chums constituted the bulk of the pack 
at 2,657,075 and 481,888 cases respec- 
tively. 


SARDINES — Maine sardine packers 
entered a rather sharp selling competi- 
tion as the week drew to a close and as 
expected, prices eased off accordingly. 
There were offerings on the basis of 
$7.50 a case, for keyless quarters in oil 
f.o.b., which schedule was off 50c a case 
from the recently named offering basis 
and $1.00 a case below the high of the 
current year. Usually during October 
packing operations along the Maine coast 
come to a sudden end. This is attributed 
to the lack of fish and the development of 
storms. This October the fish runs are 
increasing and the weather remains 
ideal. This unexpected development, 
combined with an absence of demand re- 
sulted in a price nose dive. 


TOMATOES—There was little change 
in the position. Eastern markeis re 
ported moderately steady position. There 
were offerings slightly below $1.50 for 
California choice 2s and around $1.70 for 
2%s. The West Coast trade was «aid to 
be anticipating better market demand in 
view of the prospective tight supplies 
the East. However, there are other In 
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terests who feel that California will 
have to obtain a market for their product 
around their own locality this year due 
to the high freight rates to the East. 


PINEAPPLE—Settlement of the West 
Coast longshoremen’s strike was _ ex- 
pected to bring about a sharp increase 
in California packing of fruit cocktail. 
This pack now is very late, but was held 
up during the strike by the inability to 
get barges carrying tid-bits from Hawaii 
that moved into Northern Pacific Coast 
ports recently unloaded. These barges 
are now reported as unloading and heavy 
shipments to canneries, by rail are un- 
derway. As a result there were some 
trade Authorities who felt that the pack 
will eventually reach early season ex- 
pectation of 7,000,000 cases. Meanwhile, 
there were offerings of choice fruit cock- 
tail at $2.95 per dozen f.o.b. Cuban pine- 
apple, crushed, 10s in natural juice were 
offering ex- warehouse New York at 
$9.25 per case. 


PEAS—The market was tightening on 
standard 10s and some of the fancy small 
size sieves. There was a little better 
demand and quite a few traders felt that 
the position generally was showing im- 
provement. For standard Alaskas 10s, 
f.o.b. Wisconsin factory the market was 
around $5.25 per dozen for 4 sieves and 
the same price basis prevailed on stand- 


ard ungraded sweets. Fancy 2 Alaskas 
were quoted at $2.25 per dozen, f.o.b. and 
sweets at the same level. 


STRING BEANS — This market was 
not showing any special price change 
and generally buying interest was re- 
ported as largely routine. However, 
there was no special selling pressure and 
prices were maintained. On fancy 1 
sieve whole green the asking level was 
$2.90, for 2s and 2 sieves at $2.75. Extra 
standard 2s whole green commanded 
$2.35 f.o.b. cannery. 


BEETS —A moderate trade interest 
was also reported for this canned prod- 
uct, with the market holding at $1.00 to 
$1.05 for cuts 2s and $1.05 to $1.10 for 
diced and shoestring. There were some 
sellers offering sliced at $1.15 and $1.20, 
f.o.b. Trade reports indicated that many 
consumers were carrying fair stocks at 
the present. 


CARROTS—While fancy diced car- 
rots were available at 90c, f.o.b. cannery, 
there was no more than a routine trade 
interest. On 10s, the asking: level was 
$4.00 to $4.25 per dozen. 


SAUERKRAUT—A mid-west canner 
named opening prices on the basis of 
$1.10 for 214s, 87'%ce for 2s, 75¢ for 303s, 
and $3.70 for 10s, f.o.b. There was re- 
ported a fairly active call for New York 
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state kraut on the basis of 87%4ce for 2s, 
$1.15 for 24%4s and $3.90 for 10s. 


CORN—Some private estimates indi- 
cated that the pack may reach the total 
produced a year ago and others are quite 
certain that the production figures will 
fall slightly short of this level. How- 
ever, the supply position, some traders 
feel is bearish and that the best illustra- 
tion of this is the absence of important 
buying interest. There were offerings of 
fancy whole kernel golden around $1.45 
to $1.50 for 2s and extra standards at 
$1.15, while standards were available at 
$1.05, f.o.b. mid-west. Fancy cream style 
golden was offered in some quarters at 
$1.40, f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady, Small Order Business Continues— 

Apple Sauce Under Bombardment, Prices 

Holding—Green Beans Quiet—Salmon Dull 

—Fair Movement Of Dried Items, Califor- 

nia Fruits—Cleanup Of Standards Features 
Pea Line. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13, 1949 


THE MARKET—Business is continu- 
ing on a very level plane in Chicago this 
week with no great amount of activity 


used on heavy production. 


for 


QUALITY PRODUCTION 


of 
PICKLES 


The URSCHEL MODEL “0” TRANSVERSE 
SLICER will make uniform slices of pickles at high ca- 
pacity on fresh, brined or processed pickles. 
thickness slices may be produced from 1/16" to 1-1/3”. 
This machine requires very little maintenance when 


Various 
ed pickles. 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


2 HIGH SPEED 
-URSCHEL MACHINES | 


The URSCHEL MODEL “AA” PICKLE QUART- 
ERING AND HALVING MACHINE will make uni- 
form quarters from various sized pickles or from curv- 
Quartered pickles may be discharged from 
the Model “AA” directly into the Model ‘O” Slicer 


for production of mixed pickles. 


URSCHEL LABORATORIES, INC. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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on any particular item. The total vol- 
ume of business going through, however, 
continues to be quite satisfactory, with 
all the business being in the shape of 
minimum quantity replacement orders. 
These orders are appearing with very 
satisfactory frequency, but there have 
been no important developments, either 
as to price changes or particularly large 
volume movement. Business at the whole- 
sale level is reported to be continuing 
very satisfactory and this, of course, ac- 
counts for the frequent reorders which 
are being placed on almost all items by 
most of the trade here. 


APPLE SAUCE—There is some con- 
tinuing interest in apple sauce in the 
market here, with the quoted price levels 
remaining unchanged at $1.25 f.o.b. fac- 
tory for No. 2 fancy and $1.15 f.o.b. fac- 
tory for No. 308 fancy. Quite a heavy 
volume has been done in extra standard 
apple sauce at around $1.10 for No. 2 
and $1.00 for No. 303. Buyers here, as 


a whole, are still convinced that they are © 


going to see cheaper prices on apple 
sauce, and there are all sorts of stories 
and rumors going around the market 
about offerings or attempts to get offers 
at this price and that price, but in the 
meantime the actual purchasing seems 
to be going on at approximately the 
quoted prices. The pack is proceeding 
in pretty good shape, and the quality so 
far has been excellent. 


GREEN BEANS—The green bean 
market has been rather quiet recently, 
with little changes in price from the 
earlier figures. No. 2 standard cut beans 
from the Ozark area are selling at 
around $1.15, with No. 2 extra standard 
4s being offered at about $1.30. From 
the middle western producing sections, 
it is understood that fancy 4-cuts in No. 
2 tins are being offered at around $1.65, 
while extra standard 5s are going at 
around $1.30 to $1.35, with the latter two 
items being refugee beans. There is, of 
course, some movement, but in common 
with all other items, it has been spread 
around in the form of a lot of small to 
medium sized orders. 


@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you're not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 
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“MAKE YOUR SALT 


ITS JOB! 


answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-12. 


CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT °™S™ GENERAL FOODS CORPORATICN 


SALMON — The salmon market is 
rather quiet at the moment, with tall 
reds almost unobtainable and the price 
level ranging around $26.00 to $27.00 
where there are any available. Tall 
pinks are still being quoted at $16.00 
generally, although there has been a re- 
port in the market today that confirma- 
tion was received from one direction at 
$15.50. This is not, however, definitely 
confirmed and the facts will probably not 
be known for several days. Tall medium 
reds in the meantime are being offered 
generally at around $21.00, while tall 
chums are being quoted at $15.00. %# 
medium reds have been sold at $12.50 
and %# reds are apparently quite firm 
at $15.00. 


DRIED LINE—tThere has been a fair 
amount of movement in canned pork and 
beans, with a rather fluctuating market. 
No. 2s reportedly quoted at prices rang- 
ing from around $1.10 to $1.15, with 
some reports of offerings a little bit 
lower than $1.10, but these not definitely 
confirmed. Dried kidney beans out of 
Indiana have been quoted steadily at 
around $1.25, but here again there are 
reports that from a couple of directions 
there have been some offerings and con- 
firmations received at about 10c less than 
this. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There con- 
tinues to be a little movement in Califor- 
nia fruits with price levels remaining 
more or less unchanged from the original 
openings. There has been quite a fair 
amount of business done in the market 
this year on the line of Dietetic fruits, 
which are now being packed by several 
prominent packers on the Coast, and this 
item is finding a regular place in the 
grocery trade. No. 10 pie fruit, both 
peaches and apricots, is almost complete- 
ly cleaned up. Fruit cocktail continues 
to sell at the opening, based on about 
$1.10 for 8 oz. and about $2.95 for No. 
2% choice. 


PEAS —The pea market continues 
steady with no outstanding volume of 
business, and price levels remaining 
about the same. The only factor of note 


is the rather thorough cleanup of stand- 
ard peas, both in No. 2s and No. 303s, 
There are some lots of No. 2 standard 
3s reportedly available at around $1.10, 
but the quantities are small. Extra 
standard 8s and 2s are still being quoted 
at around $1.25, and extra standard 4s 
in 8 oz. can be obtained for about T5e, 
with 3s about 5c higher. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fall Rains Begin—— Dry Beans Continue 
Downward Trend—Fruits Getting Good Call 
—Pineapple Moving—Late Tomatoes Con- 
verted To Puree, Some Selling Pressure— 
Spinach Firmer — Beet Canning Over In 
Northwest, Carrot Operations Begin—Pack 
Of Fishery Products—Weakness In 
Sardines, Tuna. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 13, 1949 


FALL—Fall is in the air, with snow 
making its appearance in the High 
Sierra and light rain reported from 
many valley and coastal districts. Crops 
generally matured early and the rain 
and cool weather will result in compara- 
tively light losses. Most of the tomato 
crop has been harvested and this is also 
true of dry beans, although some thresh- 
ing is still under way. Despite a scarc- 
ity of water for irrigation, crops have 
yielded well and canned packs have been 
up to expectations. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues its downward 
trend, with canners and domestic deal- 
ers buying largely for immediate needs 
only. Prices average about $2.65 per 
100 pounds below those at this time last 
year. Many growers are preparing to 
place large stocks under the 1949 crop 
support program rather than accept bids 
netting lower returns. U.S. No. 1 Baby 
Lima beans are offered at $7.05, or the 
lowest price in recent years. Small 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Whites are quoted at $7.15 per 100 
pounds. 


FRUITS—Canned fruits are moving 
in a manner very pleasing to the trade, 
with few items in the list that seem to 
be neglected. Elberta peaches are com- 
ing in for increased attention and are 
quite firmly held. Fancy No. 2%s are 
selling up to $3.45, with most recent sales 
above the $3.25 mark, and Choice in de- 
mand at $2.50. Bartlett pears have 
staged a real comeback and not a few 
canners are expressing the wish that 
they had made a larger pack. This ap- 
plies largely to fancy and choice, the de- 
mand for the lower grades being rather 
quiet. Choice apricots have sold well 
and some minimum prices have been 
scaled upward of late. Shipping instruc- 
tions on the fruit list are coming through 
more freely, relieving canners having 
money worries. A steady business is be- 
ing done on fruit cocktail and this item 
has lost any weakness it may have had. 
Some canners have packed but 40 to 60 
per cent as much as in recent years and 
the feeling is general that the pack, with 
the carryover from last year, will be 
closely cleaned up by next summer. 


PINEAPPLE—Hawaiian pineapple is 
going forward to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, but none has passed over Pacific 
Coast docks, as yet. Distributors are 


urging canners to make deliveries, with 
some of the appeals for stock suggesting 
a sold-up condition. Some of the large 
operators have already sold most of the 
expected 1949 pack, and are now center- 
ing their attention largely on deliveries. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is rapidly nearing an end, with some 
plants already closed. Deliveries from 
growers of late show a rapid decrease in 
quality and some tomatoes that were ex- 
pected to swell the pack of extra stand- 
ards have been converted into puree. 
With the increased pack of puree has 
come a pressure to sell and this item is 
inclined to be on the weak side. No. 2% 
fancy is quite firm at $2.25 and standard 
at $1.60. 


SPINACH—Spinach has taken on a 
firmer tone. There seem to be no offer- 
ings of strictly fancy at less than $1.30 
for No. 2, $1.60 for No. 2% and $5.25 
for No. 10. Plans are going ahead for 
a winter pack, but no estimates are 
available of the acreage planned. 


BEETS — The canning of beets is 
about over in the Pacific Northwest, with 
operations due to get under way on car- 
rots. Prices on beets are about as last 
year, possibly a little higher on one or 
two items. Fancy sliced beets in No. 2s 
are moving at $1.40. 


FISH PACKS—The annual statistical 
report of fresh and canned fishery prod- 
ucts for California, covering the calen- 
dar year 1948, and the sardine season of 
1948-49, has made its appearance. While 
some of the figures have been available 
before, the trade is learning for the first 
time of the size of the packs of some of 
the minor items. The pack for the year 
amounted to 12,274,848 cases. Tuna, sar- 
dines and mackerel accounted for a size- 
able part of the output, but there were 
also items that many did not know were 
canned. Crab accounted for 1500 cases 
and even mullet was represented in the 
list. There were 22,786 cases of salmon, 
2477 cases of shad, 310 cases of shad 
roe and even 1749 cases of shrimp, these 
being put up in glass. Squid, canned 
largely for export, totaled 369,762 cases. 
The report brought out the fact that 105 
canning and reduction firms operated on 
sardines during the year, with several 
operating two or more plants. The can- 
ned sardine pack in 1-lb. oval equiva- 
lents, amounted to 2,643,583 cases for the 
1948-49 season. 


SARDINES-TUNA — The California 
sardine situation is not a very happy 
one, with fishermen in the southern area 
declining to take their boats out until 
their demands on price are met. Fisher- 
men in the other districts are keeping an 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER. MD 
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JACKETED TANKS 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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MARKET NEWS 


eye on the situation there and are not 
anxious to go out. Prices on the canned 
product continue to run a wide range, 
with much of the limited business done 
being on the basis of $6.25 a case for 
1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and $4.25 for 
1 tall natural. Prices on tuna are also 
sagging, with canners holding an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 cases unsold in their 
warehouses. Fancy white %s are being 
freely offered at $14.50, with fancy light 
meat at $13.50, standard light meat at 
$12.50 and grated at $10.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Back Off—Oyster Production In Low 
Gear—Gulf Fisheries Trends. 


By “Berkeley” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 13, 1949 


SHRIMP—A drop of 753 barrels 
shrimp took place in production in this 
section last week over the previous week 
as 8,110 barrels were produced last week 
and 8,863 barrels the previous week. The 
canneries received 1,121 less barrels 
shrimp last week than the previous week 
and the amounts were 3,649 barrels last 
week and 4,770 barrels the previous 
week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 7, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 4,817 barrels, including 3,359 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 775 bar- 
rels, including 290 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 97 barrels; Florida (Apalachi- 
cola) 112 barrels, and Texas 2,309 bar- 
rels. 

The size of the shrimp were mostly 
medium with some large and small. 

As reported by all Market News Of- 
fices last week total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 146,000 pounds and 
were approximately 953,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,000,000 pounds 
less than one year ago. 

Cold storage holdings of shrimp on 
October 7, 1949, includes 10 warehouses 
in Gulf States and were 1,340,913 
pounds. 

The 32 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 27,278 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 1, 1949, 
which brought the pack for this season 
to 265,450 standard cases as compared 
with 343,434 standard cases packed dur- 
ing the same period last season or a 
decrease of 77,984 standard cases. 

Imports of shrimp from Mexico into 
the United States amounted to 702,609 
pounds during the month of August 
1949. In the same month last year, 535,- 
595 pounds were cleared through Cus- 
toms. 

The accumulated total for January 
through August this year is 15,267,434 
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pounds as compared with 10,902,069 
pounds the same month in 1948. Cus- 
tom districts with amounts of shrimp im- 
ported were as follows: Florida 69,900 
pounds; New Orleans 54,000 pounds; 
Laredo 489,590 pounds; Arizona 100,185, 
and San Diego 6,934 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters is 
moving in low gear in this section mostly 
because the weather is hot and the de- 
mand light. 

Louisiana is producing the bulk of the 
oysters and a few have been canned 
there, but we will have to get some cold 
weather before the raw oyster business 
and the canning of them get under way. 

Oyster consumers seem to be guided 
more by the thermometer than by the 
“R” in the months and they don’t get 
real oyster hungry until the mercury in 
the thermometer drops to about 40 or 
50 degrees F. 


GULF FISHERIES TRENDS — The 
following is quoted from the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service of August 26, 1949: 

“Shrimp Fishery: Mississippi reported 
heavy landings of brown or grooved 
shrimp during July, according to an 
August 10 report from the Service’s 
Fishery Marketing Specialist making a 
statistical survey of the Gulf area. 


There is considerable interest in the 
brown shrimp at present also in Louisi- 
ana. Reports indicate that the brown 
shrimp composes more than the previ- 
ously accepted estimate of 2.5 percent of 
the total shrimp production. The catch 
per unit of effort in the Louisiana shrimp 
fishery has certainly dropped during the 
past ten years. “> 

Reports indicate that as a result of 
continued drop, craft at Morgan City, 
Berwick, Patterson, Franklin, Abbeville, 
and Delcambre are moving to Browns- 
ville, Texas, to enter the brown shrimp 
fishery. 

In Houma, Chauvin, Dulac, and Theriot, 
Louisiana, during the opening days of 
the 1949 fall shrimp season, some good 
catches of medium sizes of the regular 
(white) shrimp were landed. Prices were 
not high, but good catches made up the 
difference. It is reported that 30-count 
shrimp (heads on) brought $35 a barrel, 
and 35 count (heads on) $30 a barrel 
(210 lbs. to the barrel). 

Shrimp landings at Bayou la Batre, 
Ala., consisted of very small shrimp and 
both dealers and union officials were 
meeting to request the Conservation De- 
partment to again close the season until 
the shrimp were larger. The individual 
catches were also reported to be exceed- 
ingly small and many craft remained in 
port after two or three days of poor fish- 
ing. 

Crab Fishery: Crabbing in the Belle 
River and Lake Verret near Pierre Part 
has diminished considerably. At one 
time this was an active fishery for the 
large blue crabs (Calinectos sapidus). 
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The same situation exists in Lake Sal. 
vador. Normally, substantial quantities 
of crabs are produced in this area for 
shipment to New Orleans and surround- 
ing localities, but the 1949 production 
has to date been light.” 


NEW CHEMICAL FOR TREATING 
ALUMINUM 


The American Chemical Paint Com- 
pany, with general offices and factory at 
Ambler, Pa., announces a new chemical, 
“Alodine”, which promises to revolution- 
ize the protective treatment of alumin- 
um. 


The two principle methods of treating 
aluminum for metal and finish durability 
are anodic oxidation which is an elec- 
trolytic process, and chemical oxidation, 
These have always been limited in their 
general usefulness by serious disadvan- 
tages. The non-electrolytic methods in- 
volve long processing times and require 
accurate control. The electrolytic meth- 
ods which produce good coatings likewise 
require long processing times and costly, 
space-consuming and elaborate electro- 
chemical equipment. 


Here, then, are the features that make 
“Alodine” a “natural” for the aluminum 
industry and aluminum fabricators: 

1. The Alodizing process is a purely 
chemical one and does not require elec- 
trolytic techniques or equipment. 

2. Application time is incredibly short: 
2 minutes or less for dip application; 
30 seconds or less for spray, in a power 
spray washer. 

3. Processing costs are held to a mini- 
mum. 

4. “Alodine” gives aluminum tremen- 
dous corrosion-resistance and paint ad- 
hesion even better than that provided by 
chromic acid anodizing. 

5. The recently introduced Brush 
“Alodine” grade, permitting the treating 
of large assemblies in the field now give 
this product a flexibility of application 
not possessed by any other type of pro- 
tective coating chemical for aluminum. 

6. “Alodine” successfully meets ser- 
vice specifications. 


According to the announcement, Per- 
manente Metals Corporation has just in- 
stalled a big power spray washer at 
their Spokane, Washington plant for 
Alodizing many of their aluminum prod- 
ucts, including louvred aluminum scree?. 
A new plant of the Reynolds Metals 
Company has just begun operation at 
McCook, near Chicago, Illinois. Here 
aluminum is produced in a continuous 
strip and Alodized on the production line. 
“Alodine” is being used on a large scale 
at the Reynolds Metals Company plant 
at Louisville, Kentucky for such parts 
as: aluminum building siding, vegetable 
trays, refrigerator liners, hampers, all- 
minum sheets. 
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THE RIGHT PRICE 


“The Price you Receive for your product? 

The Price You Pay for what you buy!” 
“These two prices determine the suc- 

cess or failure of your business year.” 

So begins a timely discussion of how 
prices are determined by the C. H. Mus- 
selman Company, Food Processors of 
Biglerville, Pa. published in a_ booklet 
called “The Right Price.” The Mussel- 
man Company is in a key position on 
this subject. Not only is it a large buyer 
of cherries, tomatoes, apples and rasp- 
berries, but as a large grower, processor 
and distributor it is also a large seller 
in the food markets. 

John A. Hauser, President points out 
that “the problem of ‘the right price’ af- 
fects everybody; former, processor, job- 
ber, wholesaler, housewife, buyer—even 
the Government itself.” 

Says the booklet “The right price is 
one which benefits everyone concerned.” 
Listing the various and many factors 
which enter into prices—the booklet 
points out that the “daily quotation of 
the market is the best evidence of what 
men think that small margin of the sup- 
ply, bought or sold that day is worth.” 
“No man or group is wise enough to de- 
termine ‘the right price’ at a given time. 
No one can see the entire market at any 
one moment.” 

In speaking of its own price policies 
the C. H. Musselman Company points 
out “fair and open prices are based on 
quality, experience, judgment, statistics 
and a sincere desire to maintain good 
markets, year after year for all con- 
cerned, 

That is the way the free competitive 
American system of free enterprise 
works. The Booklet concludes “Nothing 
is more important to the maintenance of 
that system—then ‘the right price’ paid 
promptly in cash so that the whole ma- 
chinery of trade keeps moving steadily 
season after season—year after year.” 


“FLAT SOUR” OF TOMATO JUICE 
CONTROL 


Losses to commercial canners from so- 
called “flat sour spoilage” of tomato 
juice may be avoided by heating the juice 
for a sufficient length of time to destroy 
the vegetative cells of the flat sour or- 
ganism and by maintaining the acidity 
of the juice at a point which prevents 
the germination of the spores of these 
organisms, 

These points have been confirmed in 
studies made in the bacteriological lab- 
oratories of the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. Juices from 
New York State tomatoes are normally 
suffici. ntly acid to check the germination 
of flat sour spores, it is reported. 

“Flat sour of tomato juice is charac- 
terizei by an increase in acidity and is 
often accompanied by an off-flavor and 
odor,” says Dr. Carl S. Pederson, Sta- 
tion bucteriologist. “The organisms caus- 
Ing flat sour do not produce gas, thus 
Spoillave from their growth cannot be 
ceteeted by a bulging of the can but only 
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The organism has been known for some- 
time, and our studies were undertaken to 
find practical means for preventing the 
trouble.” 

Doctor Pederson and his associates 
have demonstrated that heating tomato 
juice to 200 degrees Fahrenheit for thir- 
ty minutes will destroy the vegetative 
cells of the flat sour bacteria, and that 
their spores cannot germinate and pro- 
duce new cells in juice made from normal 
tomatoes. 


SOME SQUASHES ESCAPE BORERS 


Thirteen varieties of squash and 
pumpkin, representing three cultivated 
species of cucurbits, have been tested at 
the New York Experiment Station at 
Geneva for their resistance to squash 
borer. Marked differences were found, 
due apparently to growth habit and to 
the presence of substances unfavorable 
to the development of the young borers. 

The most resistant varieties as re- 
ported by W. L. Howe of the Station’s 
Entomology Division were Butternut, 
Green Striped Cushaw, Dickinson Pump- 
kin, Large Sweet Cheese Pumpkin, and 


after the container is opened for use. 


Sweet Potato Pumpkin. These varieties 
seemed to be avoided by the egg-laying 
moths. Also, their hard, compact, woody 
stems and an apparently inadequate food 
supply evidently discouraged normal 
borer development. 


Hubbard types, such as Blue Hubbard, 
Golden Delicious, and Boston Marrow, 
were relatively susceptible to borer at- 
tack. They appeared to be attractive to 
the moths and to be readily entered by 
the larvae. Infested plants were also 
quite susceptible to infection by organ- 
isms causing stem decay. 


Three trailing vine varieties of the 
“nepo” species, Table Queen, Connecticut 
Field Pumpkin, and Small Sugar Pump- 
kin, while attractive to the female moths 
for egg laying, were moderately resis- 
tant to borers due to an antibiotic effect 
of the plant tissues on borer growth. 
These varieties were also resistant to the 


spread of the stem-rotting organisms. 

Two bush varieties of this species, 
White Bush Scallop and Early Summer 
Crookneck, proved more tolerant to borer 
attack than the vining sorts, apparently 
due to an abundance of succulent tissue 
in large, fast-growing stems. 
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removal from friction drum. 
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You can save money with La Porte Flexible Steel Belting. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


The continuous, uniform speed, perfectly 
flat surface, open mesh feature and resi- 
stance to acid, heat and cold make La 
Porte Conveyor Belting adaptable to every 
process in food manufacture - plus pack- 
aging and shipping. 


In addition, it is the most sanitary conveyor belting available - 
easily and quickly sterilized with steam or scalding water, without 
Furthermore, it is built to last. 


It is available in any 


length and practically any width. Write your dealer at once for literature and prices. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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U. S. PACK OF CANNED CRAB 
MEAT—1948 


The 1948 pack of canned crabmeat 
amounted to 220,802 standard cases, 
valued at $4,846,494 to the canner. This 
was an increase of 58 percent in volume 
and 79 percent in value compared with 
the previous year. 


The 1948 pack was the largest in his- 
tory, exceeding the previous record, 
established in 1946, by nearly 22,000 
cases. The increase in production oc- 
curred on the Pacific Coast where the 
pack totaled 187,420 cases, a gain of over 
81,000 cases compared with the previous 
year. Three species of crabs were can- 
ned in 1948. These were Pacific Coast 
Dungeness crabs (169,798 cases), Atlan- 
tic Coast blue crabs (33,382 cases and 
Alaska king crabs (17,622) cases. 


State and species Std. cases Value 


Md., N. C., S. C., Ga., Ala., 


Louisiana (blue) 14,520 220,672 
Washington (dungeness)...... 104,362 2,295,905 
Ore. and Calif. (dungeness).. 56,982 1,338,349 
Alaska: 

8,454 186,368 

King 17,622 444,000 

Total 220,802 $4,846,494 


NOTE: ‘Standard cases’’ represent the various- 
sized cases converted to the equivalent of 48 cans 
to the case, each can containing 6% ounces of 
crab meat. Crabs were canned in 6 plants in 
Louisiana, 21 in Washington, 9 in Oregon, 10 in 
Alaska and 1 plant each in Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and California. 


PACK OF CANNED CRABS—1939 to 1948 
Atlantic Coast and Gulf States 


Year Std. Cases Value 

1939 9,728 $ 75,502 
1940 13,486 130,869 
1941 22,494 235,745 
1942 29,656 397,772 
1943 26,716 412,310 
1944 36,386 560,735 
1945 29,788 484,869 
1947 33,696 667,487 
1948 33,382 581,872 

Pacific Coast States and Alaska 

Year Std. Cases Value 

1939 23,100 $ 184,254 
1940 25,254 178,021 
1943 48,592 782,173 
1944 50,556 800,723 
1945 25,726 398,898 
78,928 2,183,714 
106,120 2,037,904 
1948 187,420 4,264,622 

Total 

Year Std. Cases Value 

1939 32,828 $ 259,756 
38,740 308,890 
60,198 547,617 
1942... 114,548 1,755,065 
1943 75,308 1,194,483 
86,942 1,361,458 
1945 95,514 883,767 
1946.... 199,078 4,720,119 
139,816 2,705,391 
1948 220,802 4,846,494 


Crabs were canned in 6 plants in 
Louisiana, 21 in Washington, 9 in Ore- 
gon, 10 in Alaska and one plant each in 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
California, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1949—Dinner Meet- 
ing, Old Guard Society, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners_ Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1949—Corn Borer 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Raw Products Bureau, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 14- DECEMBER 16, 
1949 — Short Course in Agriculture, 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Delaware, Newark Del. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949 — 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949 — 36th An- 
nual Convention, Association of Pacific 
Fisheries, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Calif. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1949—Sectional Old 
Guard Banquet, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 


vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-7, 1949—45th Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


DECEMBER 5, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 8, 1949—Annual Meei- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga, 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


DECEMBER 12-14, 1949 — Annual 
Meeting, Canned Foods Association of 
Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation. 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con. 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex. 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
ef California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 13-24, 1950 — Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 


ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Ass0- 
ciation, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 
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‘SE 
FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


"| wouid not take $1,000.00 for my 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound copy if | could not get another.” 


Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . .. . temperatures and RIGHT procedure... . 
e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid: 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.40-1.55 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Bix; Cat, Mo. 2B 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2....... 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., No. 2... 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
OzarKS 


Ex. 'std., Cut No. 2 
Texas, Fey., Cut Gr., ep “No. 10......8.50 


No. 10, Fey., Cut, 2-3 sv. 
5 sv. 


Std., No. 10 5.75 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, Gr., 2 sv 5 

4 sv. 5 

5 sv. 5 

0 
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BEANS, LIMA 


Md., No. 1, 80% ar... 1.30-1.35 
No. 308, 60 to 80% er 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Wis., No. 308, Tiny 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.65 
West Coast, Gr., No. 303....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
80% Gr., NO. 808 2.15-2.85 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2........1.10-1.15 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 5.50 
15/0 1.75 
20/0 1.95 
50/0 2.60 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
Sliced, No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
40/0 2.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.00 
80/0 7.00 
120/0 8.00 
Texas, Fcy., Diced, No. 2.......... -95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
4.50 
No 10 4.25 
Texas, Fcy., Diced, No. 2............ -95 
No. 10 4.50 
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CORN 
MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.45-1.60 
No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 
12 oz. vac. 1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 10 6.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.40-1.55 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 1 95 
7.75 
-95-1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 

Kast 
Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2.......... 1.65-1.70 
No. 308 1.50 
No. 303 1.35 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.40-1.60 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 303 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
1.05-1.10 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.35-1.50 
1.20-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
1.00-1.15 
No. 2 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., No. 1 
-95-1.00 
No. 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.25 

PEAS 


MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
Bix. Std., NO. B TS 


No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
4 sv. 7.50 
7.25-7.50 

No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 

Std., Ungraded, No. 2 .....csccseee 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 

MARYLAND, SWEET 

No. 3038, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 

Ex. Std. 1.20 
Std. 1.00 

No. 2, Std., Ungraded.............0000 1.10 

No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded..........1.25 

Ex Std., 3 sv., No. 10.. - 8.50 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 

No. 10, Std., Ungraded ................ 6.50 

New York, SWEETS 

3 sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 

No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

ALASKAS 

No. 308, Fey., 3 sv. 1.25-1.30 

No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv....... 1.15-1.20 
1.07%-1.12% 
1.02%4-1.071%4 

2 sv. 2.35 
3 sv. 1.65-1.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .........1.25-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
3 sv. 1.10-1.20 
4 sv. 1.05 
Mo. 10, Bx, B 10.00 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 Ex. Std., 4 sv. ........ 6.25-6.75 
No. 10, Std., 3 sv. 6.00-6.25 
MipweEst SWEETS 
No. 2 1.70 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 308, Ex. Std., 3 sv. . oe 15 
5 sv. 1.00 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. ........5.75-6.00 
No. 10, Stds., 5 sv. 
NorRTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
POTATOES, 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa......... 1.721% 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50 
Dry, No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
No. 8, Vac. 1.70 
PUMPKIN 
No. 10 5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
N. Y., Fey., No. 24% 
No. 10 3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 3.70 
871% 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Onark, Fey., MO, 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.75 
TOMATOES 


Ex. Std., 90-1.00 
No. 2 1.40-1.55 
No. 2% 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2 2.15 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

No. 2 Std. 1.30 

No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Std., No. 2 1.25 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 ..............1.15¢1.25 

Texas, Std., No. 1 .. 72% 

No. 2% 2.25-2.30 

No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 6.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Ex. Std., 14 oz. ..........1.55-1.60 

Mid-West, 14 oz., Fey. ........1.45-1.50 

Ex. Std. 1.30-1.35 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

Pa., No. 2 1.42% 
No. 10 7.35-7.75 
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APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., Pa., VA., MIDWEST 


No, 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% ..........2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Choice, No, 246 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 
Fey., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled... 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled.......... 
Choice, Wh., 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 1 T . 
No, 2% 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
Chofce, No, 2.10-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 214..2.85-3.05 
Choice, No, 2.60-2.70 
No. -1,60-1.85 


No. 1 T 1.5214 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla. 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla. 
ORANGE 
Fla. ...Out 
46 oz. 3.95 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 3.25 
Texas, NO. .80 
No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2,252.30 
4.45-4.65 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. wee 57 
12 oz. 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.40 
Calif., Fey., No. 
46 02. 321, 
FISH 
CRABMEAT 
6% oz., Claw 3.95 
White 4.95 


White, Jumbo Lump 
OYSTERS 


SALMON—PEr CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............ Nominal 

15.00 
Med. Red., No. 2050042100 

12.50 

Chums, No, 1 T. sition 
9.50-10.00 
Sockeye, No. 25.50 


Y’s 
SARDINES—PeEr CAsE 
Maine, %4 Oil Keyless 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 


4.95-*6.75 


* Cleaned—back vein removed. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Plant equipped with modern equipment suitable for packing 
nearly all vegetables grown in Valley, and citrus juices. All 
buildings of Hollow Tile construction, with floors at car level. 
Main building housing equipment is 200’ x 300’, main ware- 
house 120’ x 140’, additional warehouse 50’ x 72’. Railroad sid- 
ing. Adv. 49113, The Canning Trade. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—12 - 60 gal. and 10-80 gal. Stainless Clad Jack- 
eted Kettles, 40# pressure, guaranteed condition; Rebuilt Wrap 
Around Labelers for #1, #2 to #3, and #2 to #10 cans; New 
Stainless Steel Tanks, any size. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 
W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Financial trouble forces sale of small fruit and 
vegetable canning plant in deep South. Equipment in perfect 
condition, plenty of labor, fine grower relations. 600 cases per 
day capacity. Give-away price. Adv. 49114, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—To buy good one line Tomato Cannery in good 
district. Give full details. Adv. 49112, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete Bottling Outfit includ- 
ing International 20-spout Vacuum Filler, Capem 4-head Screw- 
Capper, Standard-Knapp Labeler for wraparound labels, Un- 
scrambler, Interconnecting Bottle and Case Conveyor, all motors 
and accessories; cost new approximately $15,000; to be sold at 
less than half of new. Also new and used stainless steel steam- 
jacketed Kettles and Tanks; also semi-automatic and automatic 
Labelers, all makes and sizes; Resins Cappers; Jumbo Crown- 
ers; Horix, Elgin, Kiefer, International Rotary and straight- 
line Fillers; ete. Tell us what your requirements are, and also 
list your surplus equipment with us. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y., U.S.A. Phone AMherst 2100. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Nu 


INTERESTED IN PACKING dry pack or other items on con- 
tract basis. Modern plant, strictly sanitary. Adv. 49116, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—150 ft. brand new Wheel Conveyor; slightly 
marred; 15” wide; 10 - 2” diameter wheels per ft; bargain price; 
curves and stands also available. Adv. 49115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Wolfinger Beet Slicer and two FMC Con- 
tinuous Vegetable Peelers in good condition. State price and if 
consider leasing for beet season. Harlingen Canning Co., P. O. 
Box 348, Harlingen, Tex. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Offer unusual diversified canning experience. Quality packer all 
lines vegetables, fruits, juices, dry packs and specialties. Well 
qualified in administration and assuming operations responsibil- 
ity. Also sales management experience. Available after Octo- 
ber 1. Adv. 49111, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


ESTABLISHED manufacturer of Food Canning Machinery 
desires Manufacturer’s Agent for representation in Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri. Please send qualifica- 
tions and references to: Adv. 49107, The Canning Trade. 
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AUCTION SALES 


BANKRUPT SALE 
OF 
VALUABLE REAL ESTATE 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FORMERLY OF 
WHEATLEY CANNING COMPANY, INC. 


INCLUDING CANNING FACTORY, WITH NEW CINDER 
BLOCK BUILDING, COMPLETE TOMATO AND BEAN CAN- 
NING EQUIPMENT, PEA VINERS, SHANTIES, FORD 
TRUCK, OFFICE EQUIPMENT, CANS, MOTORS, 
BOILERS, ETC. 


Under and by virtue of an Order passed in the United States 


District Court for the District of Maryland, in the Matter of 


Wheatley Canning Company, Inc., Bankrupt No. 10047, the un- 
dersigned trustee will offer and expose at public sale FREE 
AND CLEAR FROM ALL LIENS to the highest bidder at the 
plant of said Wheatley Canning Company, Inc., at American 
Corners in Caroline County, Maryland, (on Route 313 between 
Denton and Federalsburg, Maryland) on 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1949 


beginning at 10:30 A.M. E.S.T., all the assets of said bankrupt. 
For full information concerning items to be offered, terms of 
sale, and manner of sale, see official advertisement in the Denton 
Journal, Denton, Maryland, or contact Marvin H. Smith, Law 
Building, Denton, Maryland or the undersigned trustee. 


WALTER W. CLAGGETT 
Trustee 


MASONIC BUILDING 
EASTON, MARYLAND 
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NATIONAL CANNERS’ 
1949 
| DIRECTORY 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date. _ Lists cor- 
rected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. 


Distributed Free to members of the NATIONAL 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sold to the Trade at $2.00 
per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners’ Association 
1739 H. Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


—-SMILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AN UNPOPULAR PEST 


A beggar with a record as a professional panhandler 
stopped an actor on Broadway and asked for a coin 
with which to purchase food, whereupon the latter ex- 
tracted a dime from his pocket and handed it to the 
hungry individual. 

“Couldn’t you make it a quarter?” whispered the 
wayfarer. 

The actor smiled and shook his head. 

“My dear friend,” he replied, “I’m a dancer, not a 
magician.” 


CAREERS 


This story concerns a farmer delivering a load of 
vegetables to an insane asylum. As the farmer drove 
through the entrance an inmate greeted him. 

“T used to be a farmer once.” 


“Did you?” 
“Yes. Say, stranger, did you ever try being crazy?” 


“Well, you ought to try it. It sure beats farming all 
to heck!’ 


ALL GONE 


Old Man—I’m 94 years of age, sir, and I haven’t an 
enemy in the world. 

Preacher—That is a most beautiful thought. 

Old Man—You bet it is! I’ve outlived them all! 


As they left the night club, the cute blonde asked her 
escort, “Say, what’s the idea giving that hat-check girl 
five dollars for checking your coat?” And the escort 
whispered, “Shh, not so loud. I didn’t wear a coat 
tonight.” 


Mistress: Be careful when you dust around those 
paintings, Mary; they are all Old Masters. 

Maid: Good gracious! Who’d ever think you’d been 
married all those times, mum! 


“Well,” said the golfer, “what do you think of my 
game?” 

“IT suppose it’s all right,” said the caddy, “but J still 
like golf.” 


The friend asked the Scotchman, ‘Hmm, so your wife 
is thirty years old tomorrow? How many candles will 
s'2 have on her birthday cake?” To which the Scot 
bellowed, “Mon, what birthday cake?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Keg = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. > 2 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. sian 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, \ 
d Mchy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
rE. Robins & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Food Mchy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
AK. Robins & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg = Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gy Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. es Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. core. Hoopeston, Ill. 

la Ports Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A: K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ns Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, io 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. i. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Pa. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘00 chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ine, Balinese, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochest 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Ma. — 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ag > Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana lis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. K. Robins ‘o., Inc., timore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Qoneen , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. ; 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Iil. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —~ Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, I[Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. “my Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ag Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp... Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —_ Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, III, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba’*imore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE . 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York y 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


October 17, 1949 


BASKETS. 
SNIPPERS. 


ROBINS CONTINUOUS SPINACH 
BLANCHER AND FEEDER 


We also manufacture Spinach 
Coolers, Washers, Sand Tumblers, 
Trimming Tables, etc. 


Write for Copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


CANNED. 


THE CANNING TRADE October 17, 1949 


FOR BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 


Hulling Equipment for the threshing 
of green Peas and Lima Beans is our 
food morning, noon and night. It alone 


has nourished our business and made it 


grow. 


Because of our complete dependence 
and concentration on this type of equip- 
ment, we have learned a tremendous 
amount about it. 


Each year more Canners and Freez- 
ers use larger quantities of our econom- 


ical hulling equipment. 


HAMACHEK 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880* INCORPORATED 1924 


Mm PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS & 
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a Filler for every product, container or size 


in the complete FMC filling machine line 


NEW 20-POCKET PLUNGER FILLER 


With 20 pockets and 20 pistons this brand new 
FMC Rotary-Type Machine will handle up to 
450 cans per minute. Adaptable for baby foods, 
apple sauce, chocolate syrup, oil and many 
other products. 


PULP FILLERS 
No.60 ...  6-valve 
No. 100 . . 12-valve 


JUICE FILLERS 
No.60 .. .  6-valve 
No. 80 .. .  10-valve 
No. 100. . . 12-valve 
No. 120. . . 12-valve 
No. 180. . 18-valve 


No.60 .. .  6-valve 
No. 80 .. 10-valve 
No. 100. . 12-valve 
No. 120. . . 12-valve 
No. 180. . . 18-valve 


LIQUID FILLERS 
No. 60 . . 6-valve 
No.80 . . . 10-valve 
No. 100 . . . 12-valve 
No. 120 . . . 12-valve 
No. 180 . . . 18-valve 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS 
No.60 ...  6-valve 
No.80 .. . 10-valve 
No. 100. . . 12-valve 
No. 120. . . 12-valve 
No. 180. . . 18-valve 


FMC SOUP FILLERS 
6 Station 
10 Station 
12 Station 


SINGLE VALVE JUICE FILLER 


HAND PACK FILLER 
Plain or Automatic Hopper 


M&S PLUNGER FILLERS 
6,9, 10 and 20 Pocket Sizes 


M&S COOKER FILLERS 
6 and 10 Pocket Sizes 


FMC SPECIAL FILLERS 
FMC-HANSEN 8 STATION FILLER 
FMC 15 STATION FILLER 


Even this long list does not begin to 


tell you all the different kinds and sizes of Filling Machines that FMC 
builds. If you have a special filling problem—something unusual, 
difficult or “tricky” —put it up to FMC. Our group of filling special- 


NEW FMC ie “ ists will probably find we have the very thing for your purpose. 
15-STATION ‘ee * : But if we haven't a machine in our line that exactly meets your 
FILLER 4 en requirements, we'll adapt one of our standard machines or design 


for Peas, Whole 
Grain Corn, etc. a 
Many new features. 


a special filler for you. 


FMC 24-VALVE 
i JUICE FILLER 
A high-speed filler 
for Tomato Juice, 
Citrus Juices or any 


Representative. 


Write for detailed information taday or get in 
touch with your nearest FMC Canning Machinery 


F-500R 


4 FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


We SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. © New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis. © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


~ 
No. 240. . . 24-valve 
6BOTTOM FILLING JUICE FILLERS 
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